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THE ASCENT OF THE NORTH PALISADES. 





By J. N. Le Contre. 





Of all the vast area of the High Sierra, without doubt 
the wildest, most magnificent, and most difficult of access 
is that portion about the extreme sources of the Middle 
Fork of King’s River. This stream above its junction 
with Goddard Creek (the “ head of navigation” for the 
average camp outfit) drains a basin of about one hundred 
square miles, nearly all of which is above the timber-line, 
and which includes about its rim some of the highest 
points in the State. Through the midst of this rugged 
area the Middle Fork cuts a profound cafion in granite 
and black volcanic rock, many points on the west side 
rising five thousand feet above the stream. This 
cafion trends almost due north and south. From its 
edge, extending back four or five miles to the east, is a 
rough plateau scored by deep transverse gorges which 
pour the melted snows of the Main Crest into the river. 
On the north the basin is hemmed in by the Goddard 
Divide between the King’s and San Joaquin rivers, and 
on the west by a huge spur of the latter terminating in 
Woodworth Mountain. Except to a man afoot, all these 
cafions and divides are impassable from the west and 
north, though it is reported that the Main Crest is crossed 
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by a sheep-trail at a point about six miles north of the 
Palisades. 

To the mountain-climber the main chain of the Pali- 
sades is by far the most interesting field of action. For a 
distance of ten miles this portion of the Main Crest pre- 
sents toward the west an almost unbroken precipitous 
front of from two thousand to three thousand feet. At 
its southern end Split Mountain rises to an elevation of 
14,146 feet above sea-level, and, though easy of ascent, 
the difficulties of reaching its base had until a year ago 
prevented an attempt to climb it.* Farther north the 
Middle Palisade touches 14,070 feet, and is still un- 
scaled. At its extreme northern end the mass culminates 
in a magnificent group of peaks, consisting of the North 
Palisade (14,282 ft.), Mt. Sill (14,198 ft.), Agassiz 
Needle (13,945 ft.), and Mt. Winchell (13,817 ft.). 
These are the North Palisades, and until the ascents de- 
scribed in the following article were made none of their 
summits had even been attempted. 

The Palisades were first mentioned and named by 
the members of the California Geological Survey in 
1864. Professor Brewer in his report says: “At the 
head of the North (Middle) Fork, along the Main Crest 
of the Sierra, is a range of peaks, from 13,500 to 14,000 
feet high, which we called ‘the Palisades.’ These were 
unlike the rest of the crest in outline and color, and 
were doubtless volcanic; they were very grand and fan- 
tastic in shape, like the rocks seen on the Silver Moun- 
tain trail near Ebbett’s Pass. All doubts as to the nature 
of these peaks were removed after observing on the east 


*Srerra CLus BULLETIN, Vol. IV., p. 253. 
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side of the crest, in the Owen’s Valley, that vast streams 
of lava had flowed down the slopes of the Sierra, just 
below the Palisades.” * 

About 1875, the members of the surveying parties 
under Captain Geo. M. Wheeler, recognized the great 
height of this part of the range, and determined the alti- 
tude and position of two of its high points by traingula- 
tion from the “ Virginia Base,” calling them the N. W. 
and S. E. Palisades.f These correspond to what are com- 
monly known as the North Palisade and Split Mountain, 
and their heights as given by him are 14,275 and 14,200 
feet. 

In 1877 Mr. Frank Dusy, mountaineer, and pioneer 
of the Middle Fork Sierra, worked his way to the base 
of the Palisades, and explored the head of the river. In 
1879 Mr. Lil A. Winchell, of Pine Ridge, visited the 
Palisade region, and named the highest point Dusy Peak, 
the next point north Mt. Winchell, after Professor 
Alexander Winchell, the geologist, and the most north- 
erly of the group Agassiz Needle. 

In 1895 Professor Bolton Coit Brown obtained his 
first glimpse of the Palisades from the summit of Wood- 
worth Mountain, eight miles to the southwest, and called 
the highest pinnacle of the northern mass Mt. Jordan.f 
In 1896 I took the liberty of naming the second highest 
point Mt. Sill. 

Until further particulars of the naming of the highest 
point can be obtained, I shall refer to it as the North 

* Geological Survey of California. J. D. Whitney, State Geologist. Vol. I. 
Geology, P- 393. 


t Geographical Surveys West of the tooth Meridian. Capt. George M. 
Wheeler, in charge. Table of Geographical Positions, etc., p. 19. 


? Sierra Crus BuLtetTin, Vol. I., p. 296. 
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Palisade, leaving to the next BuLLeTIN the result of 
this investigation. 

The party of the California Geological Survey made 
no attempt to visit this region. In 1875, Mr. Gustave 
Eisen and party, of San Francisco, made a knapsack trip 
up the Middle Fork and Palisade Creek, and climbed one 
of the points near the Middle Palisade. This and the 
ascent of Split Mountain already referred to were until 
last summer the only records of actual ascents amongst 
the Palisades. To capture the summit of the North Pali- 
sade, therefore, had long been a great desire of mine, and 
a number of trips through the mountains to the west and 
south of the peak, only furnished a still further incentive 
to make the attempt. 

In the spring of 1903 plans were laid for a trip to 
the North Palisades. Messrs. James Moffitt and James 
Hutchinson were to be of the party, men of much experi- 
ence in High Sierra climbing, and, what is equally im- 
portant, experienced in the method of traveling necessary 
in this sort of region. So, after bidding good-by to our 
Sierra Club friends of the Whitney and Williamson 
climbs, Mrs. Le Conte and I crossed the Harrison Pass 
and joined our companions in the King’s River Cajion 
on July 12th. Here also we met Messrs. Robert and 
John Pike, who decided to join the party. 

The start was made at noon of the 17th, and the fol- 
lowing evening saw us once more in our beautiful Simp- 
son Meadow, where we remained two days to rest, fish, 
and prepare our packs for the trip ahead. We reduced 
our outfit to the simplest possible dimensions, took our 


three small burros only for packing, and left our little 
tent and all bulky and heavy articles behind. On the 
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morning of the 2Ist we started out early, and followed 
the trail to Fiske’s mine, five miles above, where Cart- 
ridge Creek enters the river. Of the rough trip up this 
cafion I need not speak, as this has already been described 
in a previous article. We found, however, that all the 
rock-rolling and brush-cutting of the year before did very 
little toward improving the route. Triple Fall was 
made by noon, and we camped for night about a mile 
or two above without mishap to our pack-animals. Next 
morning by Io A. M. we reached the lower end of the 
Cartridge Creek Lake Basin, and camped again at beauti- 
ful Lake Marion, just where the clear stream leaps from 
the lake over the moraine and into the wild cafion below. 

In order to study out a passable route to the North 
Palisades, and also to make altitude determinations of the 
many surrounding peaks, the afternoon was devoted to 
climbing a high slate peak just south of the lake. This 
peak, which has an elevation of 12,712 feet, is on the di- 
vide between the South and Middle Fork of King’s River, 
and is the same which Mr. Lindley and myself ascended 
last summer when seeking a route to Split Mountain. It 
commands a splendid view of the head-waters of both 
streams. By 3 in the afternoon we reached its sum- 
mit, and immediately turned our attention to the North 
Palisades, which arose in a forbidding array of jagged 
spires ten miles to the north. The day was cold, and so 
perfectly clear that with the aid of the telescope of our 
transit every rock, chimney, and ledge of the huge wall 
could be studied with ease. It now appeared that, 
although the actual summit of the highest peak was on 
the Main Crest, the whole of the great knife-edge did not 
constitute a portion of it. Just to the south of the sum- 
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mit a great spur shot off to the east, joined Mt. Sill, and, 
turning southward, continued the Main Crest in that 
direction. The great wall of the North Palisade, how- 
ever, continued directly south from the summit for a 
mile, and then broke down into some of the tributary 
cafions of Palisade Creek. Between this wall and 
Mt. Sill to the east there was included a vast amphi- 
theater draining into Palisade Creek, and it seemed 
certain that we could make our way into this and 
climb the great snow-fields within, whose glistening 
edges could be seen on the very tops of the ridges. 
To navigate the final knife-edge to the summit ap- 
peared by no means so sure. One deep cleft in partic- 
ular worried us, but of course it was impossible at so 
great a distance to tell whether or not it was passable. 
The western face of the mountain appeared to be totally 
inaccessible, though a few narrow chimneys seamed its 
savage face. These might, we thought, be taken ad- 
vantage of as a last resort. The prospect could not be 
called encouraging, but Mt. Sill might, at any rate, be 
taken, and from its summit a great area could be mapped. 
For over an hour we stayed on the summit of our peak 
studying the chances pro and con, and had to confess at 
last that the odds were against us. 

After taking a round of angles to all the prominent 
peaks in sight, and feasting our eyes upon the stupendous 
panorama, doubly impressive amidst the shadows of the 
declining sun, we hurried down the mountain, over long 


stretches of snow, across fields of jagged slate, and 
around the end of the lake to our camp, where Mrs. 
Le Conte and Mr. Moffitt had supper ready. 

That evening we laid out our supplies for the final 
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trip. These were cut down to the last extremity. An 
eider-down quilt apiece, a compact 4x5 camera with 
eighteen plates, a very light plane-table, weighing not 
more than a couple of pounds, two Sierra Club register- 
boxes, a small pot and frying-pan for a kitchen outfit, 
four spoons and four tin cups for a dining-room set, and 
a rather small three days’ allowance of food. After all 
things were divided up no pack seemed to weigh more 
than twenty-five pounds. The party consisted of Messrs. 
Moffitt, Hutchinson, Robert Pike, and myself. Mrs. 
Le Conte and John were to keep camp till our return. 
At break of day the indefatigable Moffitt was astir 
and getting breakfast before the rest of us could even get 
our shoes on. By 5:30 everything was packed and we 
were off. Mrs. Le Conte and John accompanied us to 
a sheep pass over the north wall of the lake basin, and 
one of our jacks, “ Spotty,” carried our packs for that 
distance without difficulty. Here the knapsacks were 
adjusted to our own backs for the rest of the trip, and 
we struck out north, while the others returned with 
“Spotty” to camp. The descent from the sheep pass 
was into the basin of a tributary of Cartridge Creek which 
enters the main stream from the north just below Triple 
Falls. First it was over hard-frozen snowfields, and then 
over huge granite fragments to the margin of a lonely 
lake. This, from its shape, we called Dumb-bell Lake, 
and made our way around its eastern end, over talus 
slopes, and then across the complicated topography of the 
basin toward another pass which could be seen on the di- 
vide to the north. In the course of a couple of hours the 
crest of this was reached by a gradual ascent from the 
south, but on the north it broke away in steep chutes 
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filled with snow. Far below lay another desolate lake 
walled in by gigantic cliffs to the east, and the outlet, 
which entered a deep gorge, was evidently a tributary of 
Palisade Creek. The immense cajion of this latter could 
now be seen cutting thousands of feet deep directly across 
our pathway, and on the farther side rose the Palisades, 
more savage and forbidding than ever. The snow which 
choked our pass formed a cornice projecting far over the 
chute, so it was necessary to first descend by the aid of 
the rocks on one side, and then take to the snow-field 
below. Now a swift glissade was a pleasant rest from 
climbing over talus, and this let us down a couple of 
hundred feet in a few minutes. At the shore of our 
Amphitheater Lake we stopped a moment to rest and en- 
joy the wild outlook, and then entered the cafion through 
which the outlet stream made its way. The view down 
this was now unobstructed. Its confluence with Pal- 
isade Creek was directly opposite that of the stream 
which drained the huge amphitheater between the North 
Palisade and Mt. Sill. Our route could not have been 
picked better, for all that was now necessary was to 
descend to Palisade Creek, cross it, and climb out on 
the other side as far as the timber-line before dark. 
This all seems very easy on paper, and looks nice and 
smooth on the map, but the reality was quite the reverse. 
The cafion which we now entered was exceptionally 
rough. Near its head falls blockaded the way, necessitat- 
ing detours along side ledges. In other places brush 
choked the narrow space by the stream, or piles of giant 
débris encumbered the way. Luckily, gravitation was in 


our favor, and we made fair time, finally reaching the 
beautiful valley of Palisade Creek by noon. 
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The cafion of this large stream is typically glacial— 
a great U-shaped trough, lined along its bottom with 
meadows and thin timber. The view down its course was 
very fine. Far across the Middle Fork Cajion rose the 
black crags of the Woodworth Divide. Great talus-fans 
and moraines clung to the mountain-sides above, but the 
lower slopes were clothed with verdure and forests of 
red fir and tamarack. The meadows were ablaze with 
flowers; myriads of columbines, castilleias, tiger-lilies, 
strawberries, and tiny composite were everywhere. The 
place was absolutely untouched. Not since the creation 
of the forest reserve had human foot trod this glorious 
wilderness, and even before that time the sheepmen who 
visited the valley must have been few indeed, for not a 
blaze, monument, nor corral did we see, and there were 
but few signs of old sheep-camps. 

Iiere we stopped for noon. A fire was lighted and 
tea made in our tin bucket. Bread and prunes were pro- 
duced, and we enjoyed a well-earned rest of two hours. 
But anxiety as to the outcome of the day’s tramp and 
the sort of camping-place we might run into before night- 
fall started us out all too soon. The way now lay across 
the valley and up the side of the great cafion along the 
course of a tiny stream which we knew drained the dis- 
tant amphitheater between the Palisades, five thousand 
feet above. Our path at first lay quite a distance to the 
left of the stream, which we called Glacier Brook, and 
the climbing for the most part was through alpine pas- 
tures spangled with flowers. But soon we began to leave 
this region of life, and again to enter that of desolation— 
of rock and snow. A thousand feet above the valley we 
passed over the old moraine, and now the grade of the 
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creek decreased, and we entered a wide glacial trough— 
a “hanging valley,”’* tributary to the main Palisade 
Cafion. By 4 o'clock we had reached the level of the 
highest trees, consisting of a half-dozen storm-beaten 
tamaracks, and there threw down our packs for the 
night. We were completely shut in by high cliffs, and 
no glimpse of the Palisades could as yet be obtained. 

To cook dinner with nothing but a frying-pan, a dimin- 
utive pot, and a tomato-can is an art requiring consid- 
erable experience and is not an easy one to acquire. First 
the stones for the fireplace must be put so close together 
that it is difficult to make the fire burn at all, and, again, 
to balance the little pots on rough stones requires knowl- 
edge of the laws of equilibrium which can never be 
gleaned from books on mechanics. The operation, though 
laborious, was finally brought to a successful conclusion, 
when we ate canned beef (so-called, but in all probability 
canned horse) off heated fragments of glaciated granite, 
and canned tomatoes and coffee in turn from cups. The 
dish-washing consisted in throwing away the plates and 
rinsing the cups. 

As the chill of the approaching night began to settle 
over our desolate camp we built a huge fire near a big 
boulder, cut our stogies in two to prolong their period 
of usefulness, smoked, and were at peace. The outlook 
was across the great valley of Palisade Creek and di- 
rectly up the rugged gorge by which we had descended 
from Amphitheater Lake. Down its middle tumbled the 
foaming stream, a long line of silver, lost here and there 
amongst the talus-piles. Cataract Creek, we called it, and 


* Valleys which enter the trunk cajions far above, so that their streams form 
alls or cascades, are called “ hanging valleys.’ 
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marveled at its wonderful setting. About its head was a 
mighty array of snow-clad peaks, now flashing in the 
rays of the setting sun. It was far more pleasant to enjoy 
this view than to think of the difficult day ahead and of 
those left behind in camp so far away. 

We were up again by dawn the morning of the 24th. 
After considerable trouble with our primitive stove, we 
finally got breakfast, and, shouldering camera, plane- 
table, and lunch, took our way up Glacier Brook, deter- 
mined to work into the great amphitheater, try the North 
Palisade from the southeast, and if unsuccessful to ascend 
Mt. Sill. After an hour’s climb over talus-piles, meadows, 
glaciated slopes, and snow, we obtained a glimpse of the 
ragged western front of our mountain through a gap in 
the northern wall of the cafion. Soon this was lost sight 
of; the cafion turned in behind the Palisade ridge, and we 
were at the entrance to the amphitheater. The slope of 
Sill plunged down into it rather precipitously from the 
east, and was bare of snow, with the exception of three 
long stripes just below the summit. The side toward the 
Palisade ridge was, to our surprise, not so precipitous, nor 
was it rough toward the head on the cross-divide between 
the peaks. The floor, western side, and head was covered 
with a continuous field of snow, changing into ice at the 
lower end. We climbed over pile after pile of great talus 
fragments, and gladly took to the snow at the earliest 
opportunity. At first it was hard and comparatively 
smooth, but higher up it became indescribably rough. 
The unequal melting of the snow cut the whole mass up 
into a labyrinth of great knife-blades, which were some- 
times four feet high and two or three feet apart. We were 
forced to step from blade to blade, balancing on the sharp 
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edges, and often falling into the spaces between. I have 
frequently seen this ice-blade structure on Sierran snow- 
fields, particularly on Mt. Lyell, but never so highly 
developed as here. We made straight for the point where 
the cross-divide joins the Palisade ridge, and our spirits 
rose as we Climbed. The way was clear as far as we 
could see. Soon the magnificent summit appeared peep- 
ing over the ridge ahead. The final approach seemed 
also passable. We were sure of success,—so sure in 
fact that I, who was at that moment ahead, called out, 
“ Boys, we shall make it.” A dozen steps more brought 
us te the top of the cross-divide, and in an instant was 
swept away every chance, every hope of success. 

Such a stupendous view I never expect to see again in 
the Sierra. We were on the edge of a precipice which 
sank for a thousand feet absolutely sheer to the head of a 
splendid glacier, the largest in the Sierra Nevada, but 
never before described. Just to the left our ridge joined 
the Palisade ridge not more than a hundred yards from 
the summit, and that last portion was a serrated knife- 
edge. The only possible route was along this edge, and 
this might have been feasible had it not been gashed in 
one place by a notch a hundred feet deep. We spent over 
an hour here examining every crack in the rock and 
discussing every possible way out of the dilemma. Hutch- 
inson crossed with danger one small notch of the knife- 
edge, went to the very edge of the great chasm, and with 
his field-glasses scanned carefully the opposite side, but 
came to the conclusion that even had one been able to 
descend to the bottom, not a single fingerhold could be 
found on the other wall. Furthermore, one could not go 


around the notch, for it continued on down each side of 
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the mountain as a vertical walled gorge, running out into 
nothing on the face of the cliff above the glacier. 

It was hard to give up when within almost a stone’s 
throw of the top, but it was clearly “ no go.” We took a 
long rest, enlivening it somewhat by rolling huge boul- 
ders down the precipice on to the glacier. It was really 
a thrilling sight to watch them go thundering down the 
cliff, leaping across the berg-schrund, and then end 
over end through the snow till only distinguishable by 
the snow-foam when they struck. We then turned our at- 
tention to Mt. Sill, and after a rough scramble of an hour 
along the ridge to the east arrived without serious diffi- 
culty on that hitherto untrodden crest. 

The view in every direction was unparalleled in gran- 
deur and extent, particularly along the Main Crest to 
the north and south. Close by rose the apparently in- 
accessible spire of the North Palisade across the profound 
cirque containing the Palisade Glacier. This latter was of 
the greatest interest. Its area seemed fully a square mile, 
perhaps more,—for distances are hard to estimate in 
such a locality. All along the base of the cliff below was 
a berg-schrund, probably a mile in length. Against the 
mountain-side the slope of the snow was very steep, but 
lower down it eased off, and the glacier was crossed by 
fifteen or twenty crevasses far more perfect and much 
larger than any I have ever seen on Mt. Lyell. The lower 
end swept to the right around a buttress of Mt. Sill, and 
was lost to sight, but farther down were two beautiful 
lakes of milky white water which contrasted in a most 
striking manner with the clear emerald lakelets scattered 
all about. To the south stretched away the long line of 
Palisades, all guarded by sheer cliffs on the east. Along 
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their bases lay three or four small residual glaciers, 
which, with the large one, form the head-waters of Big 
Pine Creek. The prospect to the west was cut off by the 
jagged crest of the North Palisade, but far to the north 
rose that airy pinnacle, Mt. Humphreys, and I could not 
but recall a state of affairs similar to our present one 
when attempting its ascent in 1898. 

The height of Mt. Sill as given by triangulation from 
surrounding summits is 14,198 feet, and checks fairly 
with the reading of the aneroid, 14,100 feet. It is 
the fourth highest in the range, being overtopped by 
Whitney, Williamson, and the North Palisade only. We 
built a monument and deposited therein our Sierra Club 
register-box No. 43. 

About 3 in the afternoon we started down the western 
face of the mountain. Some difficulty was encountered in 
getting around immense granite blocks, but finally the 
floor of the amphitheater was reached without the neces- 
sity of traversing any of the rough snow, made doubly 
difficult on account of the softening effect of the afternoon 
sun. After turning down into the cafion of Glacier Brook, 
Hutchinson climbed out of the notch on the west side and 
examined with the glasses the front cliff of the North 
Palisade. We then returned to camp. 

After supper that evening we discussed the advis- 
ability of making an attempt at the western side of the 
mountain. It appeared a useless venture as well as a 
rather dangerous one. But finally it was decided to give 
one more day to the work—to at least creep around the 
foot of the giant and get an idea of the country at the 


head of the river. 
Next morning, with rather doubting hearts and very 
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sore legs and arms, Moffitt, Hutchinson, and I struck 
back up the cafion again just after sunrise. When 
opposite the break in the western side, we climbed 
from ledge to ledge, and finally reached the notch 
which Hutchinson had investigated the day before. 
We could now see the whole profile of the great 
mountain, consisting of crags and precipices piled up 
for two thousand feet above a vast talus-field along its 
base. Evidently the first move was to cross this field 
and reach a point opposite the summit, whence any chim- 
neys that might exist could be examined. This was a 
great consumer of time, for the blocks fallen from the 
mountain were of immense size and often the spaces be- 
tween were filled with soft snow. By 8:30 the field was 
crossed, and we now saw the entrance of a great chute, 
or chimney, twenty or thirty feet wide in places, which 
cleft the western precipice from crest to base. This was 
evidently the same which terminated in the impassable 
notch at the top, and which had been the cause of all our 
trouble the day before. It was useless to follow it all the 
way up, even if accessible, for we knew that it would be 
impossible to climb out of the notch in any case. The 
rest of the front seemed blank, so there was no choice 
but to start up and look for a point above where the 
chute could be abandoned on the left-hand side. 

At first the climbing was over loose material, tedious 
but not difficult. Then we struck the rocky bottom of the 
gorge, and the trouble began. In some places snow- 
banks were encountered—not so steep but that toe-holds 
could be kicked out. The containing walls for some dis- 
tance were inaccessible, till finally we came to a point 
where a crack ran up the left side, and immediately above 
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this the chimney entered between perpendicular cliffs of 
great height. This, then, appeared to be the last chance, 
so Moffitt and Hutchinson both made determined efforts 
to get up, but without success. On looking down the 
gorge, however, there appeared to be a ledge along 
the wall which had been invisible from below. While the 
others were trying the crevice, I went down to examine 
this. It appeared to be the only way out of the difficulty ; 
so the others came down and we started across. The 
ledge was three or four feet wide, but sloped at a high 
angle away from the wall, so that crawling along it was 
a somewhat unpleasant operation. Further along it 
narrowed to but little over a foot, but fortunately became 
level. Hutchinson and Moffitt came over soon after. 
We were now on the rocky front of the mountain, and 
a glance above showed a narrow chimney parallel to the 
big one below. Up this we climbed with the greatest care. 
Sometimes it was only wide enough to admit a man’s 
body, and we had to work up with knees and elbows. In 
some places it was filled with clear ice, and great icicles 
hung directly in the way from some lodged boulder 
above. These had to be avoided by stepping in the nar- 
row space between the rock and ice, or by finding foot- 
holds on the walls. After about five hundred feet of this 
we suddenly came to a widened portion, and there, tower- 
ing almost in the zenith, a thousand feet above us, was the 
summit we had so long worked for. Up to that moment 
we had not hoped for success. Every instant we had ex- 
pected to be stopped by some impassable barrier, but now 
on careful examination there did not appear to be any 
difficulties ahead worse than those that had already been 
overcome. Oh, the excitement of the minutes that fol- 
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lowed! One who has not been in a similar position can 
never realize our feelings as foot by foot the upward path 
was won, and nearer and nearer came the tiny rounded 
cap above. Again we entered a chimney, and again came 
through in safety. Now we were in a sort of sloping 
bowl directly below the top. To go straight up was not 
to be thought of, as the caplike summit almost overhung 
on that side. We worked up toward the knife-edge just 
to the south, and instantly the stupendous panorama of 
precipice, glacier, and desert burst upon us. We were on 
the main ridge between the impassable notch of yesterday 
and the top. Even there—even twenty feet below the 
top we almost failed. The knife-edge was composed of 
thin blocks standing up on edge, from six to eight feet 
apart, and equally high. These had to be climbed over 
one by one, by letting down at arm’s-length between two 
and pulling up over the thin edge of the next. At 11:30 
we crawled out upon the crown, victorious at last, after 
nearly two thousand feet of difficult rock-climbing. 

The panorama is nearly the same as that from Mt. 
Sill, with the exception of the basin of the main Middle 
Fork, which lay, a lake-dotted plateau scored with cafions, 
at our very feet. On the other side the course of the 
Palisade Glacier could be followed farther down than 
from Sill, and the crest to the north was better shown. 
The knife-edge to the north of the summit was frightfully 
gashed, making an ascent from that side wholly out of 
the question. An approach from the east might be possi- 
ble, though very doubtful. We had already satisfied 
ourselves that the southern knife-edge was beyond our 
powers, so the route up the western front seems to be 
the only feasible one. 
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There was no sign of any sort to show that the moun- 
tain had ever before been ascended. We built a monu- 
ment, and left therein our register-box No. 42. My 
own triangulation places the summit at 14,282 feet, and 
the aneroid read 14,200, a very fair agreement. This puts 
the peak third in our Sierra. 

We spent an hour on the top, somewhat disturbed, be 
it confessed, by the prospects of the descent. We had 
taken careful note, however, of the bad places, and were 
pleasantly disappointed in finding the return but little 
harder than the climb. In an hour and a half the ledge 
was reached and safely passed, and soon after three tri- 
umphant tramps were toiling over the boulders of the 
talus-field headed for “home.” When at 4 o’clock we 
pulled into our little camp at the timber-line, we found 
Pike fast asleep. There was still time to push on to a 
more pleasant camping-spot; so, packing up the all too 
meager outfit, we struck out down the creek, and reached 
Palisade Valley by 6 p.m. 

Here in the midst of this little park was an ideal spot 
for camping. We made our stop on the peninsula be- 
tween Palisade Creek and Glacier Brook, surrounded by 
flower-gardens and sheltered by tall tamaracks. That 
evening we celebrated by eating up practically everything 
we possessed that was eatable, and wound up by smoking 
whole and complete stogies, without the painful necessity 
of cutting them in two. 

If we were eager to start out on this eventful trip, how 
much more anxious were we at its successful completion 


to return to those who were left behind! So long before 
break of day Moffitt was stirring around making coffee, 
for that was about all we had, except a half-cup of mush 
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apiece. But before sunrise we faced the rugged gorge of 
Cataract Creek and climbed with all the energy that was 
left. The first few hours were all right, but I confess 
that for my part I was pretty tired when the pass above 
Amphitheater Lake was reached. Getting over that 
villainous talus around Dumb-bell Lake was still worse, 
and the final pull over the snow to the sheep-pass where 
we had parted with our camp companions was the worst 
of all. But the sight of Lake Marion inspired us with 
fresh energy, and at 11:30 we pulled into camp only 
to find Mrs. Le Conte and John away. In a few minutes, 
however, they returned from one of a series of unsuccess- 
ful bear hunts. 

I have no doubt that others will follow our track to 
the summit of the Palisades. Doubtless, also, scores from 
the Club’s Outings will climb or be pulled and boosted 
up its rugged face; but never again will any one feel 
the inspiration, the excitement, and the glory of success 
that we three experienced when the first ascent was made. 
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VARIATIONS OF SIERRA GLACIERS. 





By Grove Kart GILBERT, 


OF THE UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 





Glaciers are not constant in size. If a glacier is 
measured year after year, it is usually found to have un- 
dergone variation, increasing or diminishing in length, 
breadth, and thickness. The greatest changes are in the 
length, and, as the head of a glacier occupies a practi- 
cally constant position, the changes in length are ex- 
pressed in the position of the lower or terminal end. 
When Vancouver visited and mapped the coast of Alaska 
in 1792-1794, he recorded the positions of several walls 
of ice, near which lay fleets of icebergs. He did not use 
the word glacier, but we now know that the ice-walls 
were the fronts of glaciers that flowed down from the 
mountains and invaded the sea. Within the last fifteen 
years a number of these glaciers have been remapped, and 
it is found that important changes have taken place. In 
Glacier Bay the ice-front has retreated about thirty-five 
miles, and many ice-streams which were formerly 
branches of the great trunk stream have now become 
independent glaciers,—the Muir, the Grand Pacific, the 
Johns Hopkins, the Reid, the Hugh Miller, etc. On the 
other side of the Fairweather Range the variation has 
been of opposite character, and the Brady Glacier now ex- 
tends several miles nearer to the ocean than when Van- 
couver saw it. Similar changes have been observed in 
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various glaciers of Europe and Asia, and the fuller 
records of Switzerland and other inhabited mountain- 
lands show that the front of a glacier will often advance 
continuously for several decades, and then for another 
long period continuously retreat. 

It is easy to get some inkling of the cause of these 
changes if we consider the essential nature of a glacier. 
It originates in a mountain valley where the accumulation 
of winter snow is greater than the summer heat can dis- 
sipate. The excess of snow piles up year after year, is 
compacted into ice, and creeps down the slope, consti- 
tuting a slow but continuous stream of ice. As it de- 
scends it meets new climatic conditions, the winter snow 
becoming gradually less and the summer melting gradu- 
ally greater, until at length a region is reached where there 
is an annual loss of material, instead of an annual gain. 
In that region it wastes away and comes to an end. So 
long as there is a balance at the lower end between the 
supply, through forward motion, and the loss, through 
melting (or, more strictly, melting and evaporation), the 
end of the glacier is constant in position; but whenever 
one of these factors overpowers the other the glacier 
either grows longer, when it is said to advance, or grows 
shorter, when it is said to retreat. But while these ele- 
mentary propositions are simple and easily understood, 
there are various modifying factors as to which much less 
is known, and the full theory of glacier variation has not 
yet been reached, although it has received much attention 
from geographers. The problem is of such interest that 
records of glacier variation are carefully made in most 
regions of ready access, and the reports of changes are 
annually summarized. In this country the summary is 
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made each year by Professor H. F. Reid, of Baltimore, 
and published in the Journal of Geology. I present the 
subject here in the hope that the members of the Sierra 
Club will make use of the opportunities afforded by their 
excursions to secure for science a record of the changes of 
Sierra glaciers. It is true that the Sierra glaciers are 
small, and their changes from year to year are probably 
much less than in the case of the relatively large glaciers 
to which such studies have usually been restricted. But 
this fact does not interfere in the least with the value 
and interest of comparative observations, if they shall 
be made. It is desirable that the studies of glacier varia- 
tion be not limited to a single district, and the greater 
the variety of general physical conditions under which 
the observed variations occur the better the prospect 
of reaching a theory of causation which shall be entirely 
general. 

In 1885 I. C. Russell published, in the Fifth Annual 
Report of the United States Geological Survey, an ac- 
count of the existing glaciers of the United States, and 
his paper not only summarized what was then known of 
the glaciers of the Sierra Nevada, but gave references to 
the earlier literature. The most important contributors 
to that early literature were John Muir, Galen Clarke, 
and Joseph Le Conte. Russell himself made an important 
addition, and all later contributions, so far as I know 
them, have been published by the Sierra Club. 

Russell’s paper gives several illustrations of the Dana 
Glacier, from photographs made in August, 1883, and the 


original negatives are still accessible in the files of the 
United States Geological Survey, so that it will be pos- 
sible, by means of new photographs, to determine how far 
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the glacier has grown or shrunken in the last twenty 
years. 

The Lyell Glacier was not only photographed but very 
fully described by Russell; and he published an excellent 
map which had been prepared by his assistant, Willard 
D. Johnson. During the past summer I made a photo- 
graph, here reproduced in Plate VI., and with the aid 
of Russell’s photograph have been able to compare the 
appearance in 1883 with that in 1903. The glacier seems 
now to have almost precisely the same size as at the earlier 
date, the only suggested change being a slight shrinkage 
near the west end. The arrangement of the numerous 
moraine ridges is precisely the same as in 1883, from 
which it may be inferred that the glacier has not in any 
later year been materially larger than then. It might, 
however, have diminished and afterward increased. 

The McClure Glacier, lying close to the Lyell, was 
included in Johnson’s map, but it was sketched from a 
single station only, and its outlines were not determined 
with the same accuracy. No photograph was made at that 
time, and so far as I am aware the view I obtained last 
summer (Plate VII.) is the first one showing the glacier 
at short range. Comparing it with the map made twenty 
years earlier, I noted important differences, and these 
were the subject of correspondence with Mr. Johnson. 
It is his definite recollection that the ice was then con- 
tinuous down to the edge of the lake, where it ended in a 
cliff about twenty feet high. At the present time the lake 
is bordered only by snow-banks, and the glacier is evi- 
dently limited by the large V-shaped moraine. As John- 
son did not map the large moraine, although he did 
represent other details, we may safely assume that the 
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moraine was not then visible ; and the suggestion that the 
moraine was then concealed by snow is discountenanced 
by the fact that the neighboring Lyell Glacier was quite 
as free from snow in the summer of 1883 as in 1903. 
While the evidence is not altogether conclusive, I regard 
it as probable that the ice Johnson saw at the margin of 
the lake was actually continuous with and part of the 
glacier, and that the glacier has retreated several hun- 
dred yards since the making of his map. 

One of the best methods of recording the position of 
a glacier-front is through photography, and this method 
is by far the most available. Points of view should be 
chosen which command the relation of the ice to fixed ob- 
jects of the landscape, and especially to objects imme- 
diately in front of it. To enable the future photographer 
to reoccupy the same station, and thus secure the best 
possible view for purposes of comparison, the spot 
should be marked in some way, as by the building of a 
cairn ; and it is well to include in the view something of 
the immediate foreground. Both these means of identi- 
fication are available in the case of the views of Lyell 
and McClure glaciers. It is of primary importance to 
record with the photograph the date of its taking. This 
should include not only the year, but the month and day, 
for it is probable that most glaciers undergo an annual os- 
cillation. It is well to make two negatives from each 
station, timing and developing one so as to show the 
details of the ice, and the other to show the details of 
rocks and other dark objects. The best month for such 
records in the Sierra is probably September, because at 
that time the outline of the ice is leasi apt to be obscured 


by snow. 
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It is, of course, desirable that copies of all views be 
systematically preserved by the Club, so that they may 
be accessible at all times, and that those who are planning 
excursions to glaciers may readily acquaint themselves 
with the earlier work. This suggestion applies not only 
to views that may be made in the future, but to views 
now in existence. Valuable records are doubtless already 
contained in the photographic collection of the Club, 
and others are in the possession of members and their 
friends. A little work by some officer or committee of 
the Club would bring together the available views and 
discover, at least approximately, the dates of their making. 
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HOW PRIVATE BURNS CLIMBED MT. PINATUBO. 


By Capt. N. F. McCrure. 





During the first five months of the year 1903 I was 
stationed at Camp Stotsenburg, Philippine Islands. 

About the middle of May two coming events sud- 
denly aroused me to the fact that any contemplated 
mountain-climbing must be done immediately. One 
of these events was the rapid approach of the rainy sea- 
son, and the other was the probable departure of my 
regiment in June for the United States. 

Camp Stotsenburg lies between two noted mountains. 
To the east, a distance of fifteen miles, rises Arayat, a 
lone peak about three thousand feet in height; while to 
the west, Mt. Pinatibo, twenty miles away, dominates 
the Zambales Range. For months I contemplated trying 
to ascend one or both of these great sentinels, but never 
seemed able to find the time. About May 2oth there was 
a kind of a lull before the storms that were soon to break, 
—viz., the rainy season and our orders to return to 
“God’s country.” Seizing the last chance, I obtained 
permission from the commanding officer to make the at- 


tempt on Pinatubo. 

My party consisted of Packer E. A. Schad, Privates 
Burns, Phillips, and La Casse, of Troops “ L,” “ A,” and 
“E,” Fifth Cavalry, respectively. I also had with me 
two Filipinos, Cesario Tolentino and Martin David, and 
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a Negrito guide called Lawayan, two pack-mules, and five 
horses. We left Camp Stotsenburg May 23d, and about 
4 P. M. we reached the Bamban River at a point some 
twelve miles west of Stotsenburg. It was a beautiful ride 
through the cafion and over the wooded foothills, though 
one must at times dismount and walk through the heavy 
underbrush and down the steeper slopes. 

We went into camp on a picturesque ledge, or bench, 
about fifty feet above the roaring river which dashed past 
us, and entered a deep gorge just below. All about us 
arose pinnacles carved by ages of wind and water from an 
ancient bed of volcanic ashes partly solidified into rock. 
In fact, one could scarcely call it rock, it looked so soft; 
but it must have been more firm than it appeared to have 
stood in great minarets about us as it did. A small trail 
at the north end of the bench enabled us to water our 
stock, and by closing the trail leading from above to our 
camp we had the animals in a little pasture from which 
there was no avenue of escape. 

During the afternoon Martin and Lawayan went to 
find some other Negritos. These little people live in huts 
far up on the mountain-side, and are very shy and bash- 
ful about appearing before strangers. Late that evening 
Martin returned and stated that he had secured some 
other guides, who would meet us next morning on the 
road. 

In the morning early Packer Schad, Private Burns, 
Martin, Cesario, and myself set forth. We had emergency 
rations for two days, a little coffee, a pound of bacon, 
two bolos, four canteens, and some matches. Besides 
these, Schad, Burns, and I each carried a revolver. We 
took no blankets, coats, nor rain-coats, as we felt that 
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every pound of extra weight would lessen our chances of 
success. 

Ascending the Bamban River on the west side two 
miles, we arrived at the rendezvous where we were to 
find the Negrito guides. Here we lost two valuable 
hours waiting for them. At last Lawayan arrived with 
four other Negritos. Of these Debilano was the chief 
guide, and his companions were called Segundo, Subero, 
and Fernando. Segundo was a very little old man, 
Subero was a fine-looking boy of perhaps eighteen, while 
Fernando was a lithe, middle-aged man, with no cloth- 
ing whatever except a very brief breech-clout. All the 
others wore more or less clothing, from Subero, who had 
on a calico shirt, to Debilano, who was the prcud posses- 
sor of a policeman’s old coat. For several miles we as- 
cended the Bamban River, leaping from boulder to 
boulder or wading through pools and rapids. At last 
we Came to a point where the main river is formed by two 
large forks, each issuing from a deep gorge. We fol- 
lowed the left-hand stream, and were soon in the shades 
of the cafion. The scenery was grand, one might almost 
say oppressive. The great towering cliffs on either side 
caused everything to appear dark and gloomy. 

We had gone but a short distance when Debilano, 
who was in the lead, turned back and announced to us 
that we could go no farther as a large boulder that had 
formerly been used as a pathway had become dislodged. 
I did not like to give up so easily so I asked him, through 
Martin, our interpreter, if there was not some way to 
go around. He said no, but in about half an hour Burns 


and Schad, who had gone back, returned to us and stated 


that they had found another pathway to the top of the 
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falls. To this day I do not know whether the Negritos 
wished to turn us back or not, but I suspect that they did; 
for after we got above the falls we found old camp-fires 
and other signs which had been but recently made, and 
our little black companions must have known of them. 

Still ascending the stream, we arrived, about I P.M., at 
a point about ten miles from our camp, and here we ate 
a light lunch of emergency rations. We now left the 
main stream and turned to the left up a dry wash. I had 
had all the canteens filled, but I did not then realize how 
long we would be away from water. 

On, on, on over boulders, under the shade of over- 
hanging foliage, in the close, hot atmosphere we traveled. 
The perspiration poured from us and kept every stitch of 
our clothing wet. The forests of giant ferns and great 
vines and hardwood trees of many varieties were beauti- 
ful. About 4 p.m. our guide pointed through an opening 
in the trees at Pinattibo, rising almost sheer above us, and 
told us how to proceed. He then stated that he and his 
companions could go no farther. Whether they feared 
the bands of Igorrote savages found in these mountains, 
or whether they had some superstitious dread, I do not 
know, but not another step would they go. Leaving them, 
Schad, Burns, Martin, Cesario, and I pressed on. Several 
times as we ascended we left the dry stream-bed, but 
each time, on account of the heavy underbrush and vine 
entanglements on either side, we returned to it. 

At length the stream-bed ran out, and we found our- 
selves on the side of the great mountain, clinging to vines 
and roots as we cut our way upward. It was slow work, 
and by the time night began to close in we were pretty 


well exhausted. To make matters worse, we found that 
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the natives had drunk two of the canteens of water, which 
was half of our entire supply. Just at dusk it began to 
rain, and, realizing what a night at that altitude would be 
without fire, I had every effort made to get one started. 
Fortunately for us, we succeeded. Schad took one can- 
teen of water and made some coffee, and fried some 
bacon. These with the emergency rations comprised our 
meal, which we enjoyed greatly, for we had had a hard 
day’s work. We soon began to suffer terribly from thirst, 
and, though it rained for three hours and wet us to the 
skin, we were not able to catch any water to drink. At 
8 Pp. M. our situation was sad, to say nothing of being 
perilous, A single misstep in the darkness might mean a 
broken leg or a broken arm; it was nine hours till dawn; 
there was not a level place large enough to lie down 
upon; our thirst tormented us, and the dampness chilled 
us to the bone. I continued to urge all to utilize the light 
of the fire in searching for more wood, and Schad and I 
worked for over two hours at this groping in the dark- 
ness, and with our bolos cut whatever we could find that 
was inflammable and much that was not. 

About 10 o'clock the rain ceased, and we then set to 
work to dry our clothes, piece by piece. By midnight we 
were all thoroughly dried out, and by keeping up the fire 
we managed to pass a night that might have been far 
worse with wet clothes and no fire. At early dawn 
Schad was cooking again, using the remaining canteen 
of water for coffee. After breakfast there was but little 
food of any kind remaining, as we had left some with 
our Negrito friends, of whom there were five, instead of 
only two, as we had expected. Before sunrise we were 
again ascending, cutting our way through the wet vines 
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and underbrush. In about an hour and a half we ar- 
rived on the west side of the peak, at the foot of the last 
steep slope, which was well-nigh perpendicular. We were 
now at an elevation of about six thousand feet. I had 
with me a Sierra Club register-box, but I was so ex- 
hausted that I felt that I could not make the last climb. 
I gave the box to Schad, thinking that he would surely 
reach the summit. He and Burns and I now started up 
the last slope. After several attempts at different points, 
I gave it up. So did Schad and the two Filipinos. In a 
short time we heard shouts through the mist, and, the 
fog lifting a little, we saw Burns standing on the sum- 
mit. He urged us to come on, but we were done for. It 
is hard to account for the feeling I had, but I can ex- 
plain it only by attributing it to the effects of long ser- 
vice in the Philippine Islands. 

If Burns had had the record-box he would have 
placed it on the summit. The view from the foot of the 
slope where I sat was partly obscured by a rolling mist, 
but there was much that was beautiful. To the west lay 
the China Sea, to the south were the peaks of the Zam- 
bales Range, while to the east the shifting fog allowed 
us now and then to see a town. Several times we caught 
a good view of Mt. Arayat, thirty-five miles away, and it 
looked like a little mound. Far to the east of Arayat lay 
the eastern Coast Range of Luzon. 

Mt. Pinattibo reaches an altitude of 6,300 feet, and 
is the highest peak between the mountains of Benguet, 
in northern Luzon, and Mt. Banajao, in southern Lu- 
zon. It rises in a sharp point, thus affording a fine 
view. 

In half an hour Burns rejoined us, and, being now 
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twelve miles from water we turned back, much pleased 
that one of our party had succeeded. Down, down, down 
we went. Would we never again reach the dry stream- 
bed? Ah! there it is! A short distance below this we 
found our Negrito friends, who had slept in the rocks. 
They had discovered a bee-tree and were eating the honey. 
We found it mighty good, but it did not help our thirst 
much. On, on, down the dry arroyo. Now and then 
our guides stopped to suck a few drops of water which 
they found on curled leaves, or to pick leeches from their 
bare ankles. These disgusting little worms were numer- 
ous and ravenous and annoyed the natives greatly. 
About I P.M. the welcome roar of rushing water was 
heard. The next quarter of a mile was a steeplechase 
over logs and boulders, and we established the record for 
that course. How good the life-giving fluid tasted as 
we lay on the great flat stones and drank our fill! 

At 4 P.M. we reached our camp, finding all in good 
shape. An hour later we sat down to an enjoyable meal, 
and our Negritos, not now so shy, helped us to eat it. 
After supper they departed, and next day we returned to 
Camp Stotsenburg. 

To Private Burns, Troop “L,” Fifth Cavalry, prob- 
ably belongs, then, the honor of being the first white man 
that ever set foot on the summit of Mt. Pinatubo— 
and he deseives it, for a tougher or a pluckier little man 
does not wear Uncle Sam’s uniform. Martin and Cesario 
both assured us that Mt. Pinatubo had never before been 
ascended. My attempt had not been a moment too soon, 
for the day after my return heavy rains set in, and ten 
days later I was en route to the United States, “God’s 


country.” 
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THE HILLSIDE FARMER AND THE FOREST. 





By GEORGE HANSEN. 





With all our embellishment of country seats and city 
parks, as well as with scientific forestry, we make only 
slow progress in the effort to cover the cruel scars with 
which civilization has defaced the landscape of our conti- 
nent. The plow stirs the valley soil, the log-team drags 
deep furrows over hillsides, and ax and powder assist 
the weak arms of man in his struggle to cultivate. But 
of all the agencies that combine to subserve such purpose, 
none has shown itself of such fierceness as fire. Even 
when employed as an ally, it is such a treacherous power 
that no words but condemnation can be heard about its 
employment. 

Far be it from me to look for an excuse for the set- 
ting out of fires. It is a grewsome sight to see the fierce 
flames lick up in hellish glee a magnificent stand of tim- 
ber. Also are those fires to be condemned which the 
cattleman sets out in the fallen logs as he travels valley- 
ward in the fall months. Yet, if we again, and ever 
again, see these columns of smoke rise heavenward so 
near our settlements, there surely must be some reason, 
some weighty reason, for such proceedings. It is the 
mountain rancher who sets them out, the man who strug- 
gles to create pastures in the timber-belt, and of his 
reasons and ways I write in explanation. 
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The man who first entered the forest had none to ask 
whether he could girdle the timber and wantonly destroy 
it, or fell it for some use. Nature had set out those 
woods, and man had arrived to appropriate them. But 
as soon as land laws were laid down ownership began, 
and the sawmill man set up his rights. As long as choice 
timber was to be had for the cutting he had to press for- 
ward. In his trail followed the miner, who was glad to 
take what had been culled over. But for him, too, certain 
requirements ruled, and he left what proved below his 
standard. Under such attacks only select timber was 
taken, inferior claims and odd quarter-sections never 
were filed upon. If the latter contained spots of grand 
stands of trees, the loose conscience of man never hesi- 
tated to appropriate what could be grasped with ease by 
the lumbering methods of the woodsman. The next 
“ owner” of such lands never intended his entry at the 
land-office to be more than a mere filing. He hires a set 
of nomadic wood-choppers to bring down in the shortest 
time possible what was fit to be slain for cordwood, and 
the squeak of the brake on his last load is the last sound 
from him that disturbs the stillness of the landscape. 

Under such reckless management of three distinct 
owners some fifteen or twenty years have passed by. 
A settler of different trend has now arrived—the home- 
seeker. Nobody opposes him when he sets to work to 
establish a homestead and strands his wire around the 
one hundred and sixty acres. But what is it that he finds 
on the ground where once a dome of graceful build 
spread over the first-comer? Mighty stumps are scat- 
tered through the thicket of spiny shrubs and second- 
growth timber ; gullies are washed across the gentle slopes 
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\ FAIR STAND OF SECOND-GROWTH SUGAR AND YELLOW PINE 
OF ABOUT TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ GROWTH, I 
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\ ONCE PROMISING STAND OF SECOND-GROWTH TIMBER. 


The fire spread so swiftly that even twigs escaped the singeing flames 
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once covered with forest sponge retaining moisture and 
soil, Those loads of lumber that pass his door were cut 
twenty, or even thirty, miles above his ranch. A team 
of ten or twelve mules, swung by a jerk-line, moves 
eight, or even nine, cords of wood piled solidly on a 
Washoe rack and back-axle. That kind of wood used 
to bring six dollars and a half at the mine. But competi- 
tion has lowered the price to five dollars. And when the 
home-seeker inquires what his second-growth wood com- 
mands he learns that four dollars is all there is “ in it.” 
“In it” for whom? Surely not for him. It is worth 
a dollar and a quarter to cut it,—and where can the profit 
come in when blacksmith bills are squared and feed 
supplied to the stock, and only one trip a day can be made 
to the mine? 

It is the exception, therefore, when we find that a 
rancher has gone to work in a systematic manner to clear 
his ground by cutting the wood. In the thick litter of 
pine needles not a blade of grass can grow—the rosin 
is “ poisonous,” as the old legend has it. The timber 
must go, to permit of the sprouting of wild feed, the 
sowing of grain, and the fallowing of the field. The first 
illustration shows a fair stand of second-growth sugar 
and yellow pine of about twenty-five years’ growth. The 
wood is sleighed off and the limbs piled up preparatory 
to burning in winter-time. The oaks are left standing to 
furnish shade and shelter for the cattle when feeding on 
the stubble during the summer. Pleasant hills beyond 
now show grain-fields where conditions like those de- 
scribed prevailed years since. This is the most favorable 
result. 

But what if a rancher lives so far from the mine 
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that it would not pay him to “fool” with the wood? 
What now, since strings of greasy tanks with blackish 
oil are winding their way like monstrous snakes over the 
railways to the furnaces of hoist and reduction-works? 
What is the rancher going to do for a living? He can- 
not afford to feed hay to any stock except his working 
horses. Even if he gets from fifteen to twenty dollars a 
ton for what he succeeds in marketing, there is very little 
profit to be made. It takes one hundred and thirty 
pounds of wheat or one hundred and eighty pounds of 
barley to sow one acre on fields that are only patches, 
where stumps and rocks have to be avoided when plow- 
ing. The only branch of ranching which can be depended 
upon for a cash income is the raising of cattle, and that 
pays only as long as large holdings can be acquired under 
loose land laws. It takes from seven to fifteen acres of 
such mountainous country to support one head of stock, 
and a summer range in high altitudes is needed in addi- 
tion. It, therefore, is plain that additional clearing has 
to be resorted to to prevent the accumulation of pine 
needles and thickets of manzanita. How shall we accom- 
plish this at a small cost? 

A tremendous cloud rises against yonder hills. Now 
black, now red, now white. It is only a few minutes 
since we noticed it. But hear the roar and sish, the crackle 
and swish! Now in fury drives the tempest over a 
stretch of low shrubbery, now it rears in grewsome glory 
over the thick verdure of these promising young pines, 
now it spreads over the massive bower of a live-oak with 
a voracity as if oil and grease had been hurled in the 


path of the devouring monster. 
When did this wind arise? What causes this terrific 
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fire? How did it get a start so near the ranch that we 
know so well? Did somebody blast stumps, and did 
some treacherous fuse set fire to the grass? Have chil- 
dren caused it by carelessness? Has a traveler on the 
road thrown a lighted cigar in the neighboring field? 
Enough, that it “got away” from somebody. Let us 
turn out, then, and lend a hand as best we may to stay 
the progress of the hungry element as it gathers into its 
maw everything alive, everything burnable, everything 
devourable, even soil and rock. The whole neighborhood 
assists, and as evening comes, cool and quiet and calm, 
backfires are run towards the terrific blaze, and trails 
are cut with hoe and shovel to stay the wild run. 

3ut circumstances do not always favor the settler; 
some fires have refused to be stilled so quickly. The 
wind that is raised with every blaze has carried embers 
to places where no brand should spread. When the 
rancher would have been satisfied to have acres burned 
over, square miles have been laid waste. The heat was 
so great that nobody could get near the path of the fury, 
and fencing and buildings have had to be sacrificed. Only 
when bare fields and wide roads intervened the fire 
stopped and burned itself out. The next picture shows a 
once promising stand of second-growth timber that had 
been ruined but two weeks previous to the taking of the 
photograph. The fire spread so swiftly that no limbs 
were burned, even twigs escaped the singeing flames. 
If timber thus burned happens to be near enough to mar- 
ket to bid for fair returns, the rancher sets to work 
trimming and cutting up the charred wood ere it has time 
to become worthless. 

With such buming over only the first step towards 
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clearing the land has been taken. The rest of the work 
would be easy, if the stumps of the pines were all that 
had to be reckoned with. No second-growth timber is 
permitted to exceed eighteen inches in diameter, and 
stumps of such strength rot out in from three to four years 
at most. But meanwhile a new crop has grown up 
amongst them. As if under a magic spell, millions of 
seedlings of chaparral and manzanita appear. Whence the 
seeds came nobody has yet explained. Perhaps they had 
been lying dormant since the majestic timber first shel- 
tered plants of their kind; perhaps wind and birds and 
animals have scattered them for all these years from ad- 
joining hills, and heretofore the thick cover of pine 
needles made sprouting impossible, It is a fact that the 
fire seems to have liberated their latent lives, and now 
no seed-bed of a nurseryman could be planted closer 
than these burned-over districts. But a danger arises 
from this growth when the ground is covered with the 
thickest stand of young pines imaginable. They cannot 
increase in size and girth, as they rob each other of light 
and air. If a cow strays into their shelter, the hunting 
herder has to dismount ere he can follow her, and that 
means much in a country where every boy grows up a 
woodsman and a horseman. This tract of pines was con- 
sidered a nuisance, and the entire neighborhood was 
glad when fire “got into it.” It is reported to have 
been the hottest blaze ever known in that part of the 
mountains, and nobody would ever have thought it pos- 
sible that a tree or a shrub could withstand such hellish 
breath. Yet a tree here and there survived the waste, 
and if only ax and fire would spare them they could 


reach maturity and spread seed from their opening cones. 
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GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE LAND WHERE SUCHE CONDITIONS PREVAIL. 











“THORNS ALSO AND THISTLES SHALL IT BRING FORTH.” 
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Again the crop of worthless shrubbery grows here as 
elsewhere, and what looks like a close-cropped lawn is one 
enormous field of matted manzanita. Even the smallest 
blade of grass is prevented from unfolding under such 
usurping mass, and the area is now as worthless as it was 
when covered with the thick, useless pines. No attempt 
at concealment is thought of when the next fire is set out 
to burn this struggling shrubbery. 

Yet we find that even now, after the second firing, 
much rubbish and fallen timber remain that require gath- 
ering and refiring ere the plow can break the soil or 
the grazing cattle can pick the scant feed unhindered. 

The third picture shows the general character of the 
land where such conditions prevail. The settlements 
range along the creek-beds, and the houses crowd to the 
roadsides. Vineyards occupy some hillsides, and small 
orchards are set out where the soil promises fair returns. 
The tailings in the mined-out channels have been leveled 
and dams are thrown up to retain the good soil that 
passes with the winter rains. Here sufficient garden- 
stuff is raised for the home, and enough surplus to war- 
rant peddling in the neighboring towns. 

But if it were not for favorable conditions that pre- 
vail here and there, such as a roadside tavern, a “ sta- 
tion,” or the settingup of a blacksmith-shop, thus insuring 
an extra income, few of these settlements would offer 
enough inducement for the establishment of a home- 
stead. The hard-laboring son of Italy, with few needs 
and a numerous family to assist him in the rough work, 
finds his way to a competence, and even to the accumula- 
tion of a heritage, especially when trade in the product 
of the vine adds to his savings. 
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But what becomes of many of these “ranches”? 
The young folks have started out for new fields, and the 
pioneers, the aging settlers, find the grubbing-hoe and 
the pulling-rope too hard to handle in their declining 
days. ‘“ Thorns, also, and thistles shall it bring forth,” 
seems to be true even here, where never an Eden blos- 
somed. The owner of cattle has his eyes on places of just 
such character, and his opportunity is ripe on the day 
when one of the old couple is borne to the grave and the 
other leaves to end her days with the young folks in 
town. The ranch is now added to the large area of the 
neighbor’s already princely holding, and only by old 
boards and scantlings can the spot be traced where once a 
home sent the curling smoke to heaven. 

Well might the question be put: What profiteth all 
this? What eventually happens to this uncultivated 
land? As time goes by, wild “shoestring” oats and 
bronco-grass flourish. Too tough to offer food for stock, 
they survived the continuous close cropping and hold the 
ground once occupied by sweet clovers and tender 
grasses. Next we see a gaping cut through the deep soil. 


‘ 


Here the miner’s “ giant,” the tremendous force of the 
two-inch nozzle, has cut the channel following the lead 
on the bedrock below. The gold that was found has been 
minted in distant communities, and the abyss laughs at 
man’s attempts to restore the old conditions. And this 
was once a glorious piece of forestland! The giants were 
cut down to fill the riffles of the miner’s sluice-boxes. 
Being then cleared of stumps and rocks, it was fenced, 
and yielded an annual crop of grain. It paid for cultiva- 
tion as long as the owner found occasional employment, 
ere the work in the timber round about had given out. 
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But the value of the property decreased, and the place 
was sold for the mortgage and accumulated interest. It 
now is under control of a stockman. He turns his cattle 
into the place, and little cares whether there a home has 
gone to wreck or not. Notice, then, how the rains have 
washed out the traces of the last furrows and created in 
time cuts deep enough for a calf to disappear in. Nature 
charitably clothes the slope with a dense growth of man- 
zanita lest the wanderer behold the cruel scars here 
inflicted. Beyond the field of manzanita a promising lot 
of young pines rise in vigor—to develop into a forest? 
No; to be cut for cordwood, or to be burned in useless 
destruction. 

Let us imagine that we have a sweeping view over 
part of one holding of a stockman. It is the result of 
long years of the acquirement of deserted ranches. 
Nothing seems to disturb the harmony of the landscape, 
and to the casual observer it seems to serve its purpose,— 
that is, the support of the cattle that are scattered through 
the trees. But nature has decreed differently. It is only 
a transitory condition that this region passes through, 
and no matter how slow the change comes about, it is 
bound to come. The running fires have rendered the 
soil so hard that a plow can no longer cut its furrows 
as it could when humus kept the crust mellow. The rills 
and creeklets that years ago contained water during the 
summer have been cut into rocky gullies by the unimpeded 
torrent of winter rains as they hasten to the lowlands. 
Here and there we meet with traces of a ditch system 
that years past furnished irrigation for garden and 
orchard. Where is the water that used to flow within 
their banks? Why does it no longer come down those 
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creeks that used to harbor ferns and moss? The very 
home established by the owner of the holding has not 
command of sufficient water to support his cattle after 
the first of July, and that on more than one thousand 
acres. 

There is system in all of this, but does it devolve to 
the good of the country? Will not the very prince of 
this domain find some day that his sleek band of cattle, 
as it passes bellowing to the subalpine range, can no 
longer compete with the stock that goes valleyward to 
feed on alfalfa farms? It is an absolute fact that the 
very man who drives a band of from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred and fifty head of stock to the moun- 
tains has, at times of every year, not a drop of milk for 
his table. Gradually will he find that the profits of his 
enterprise decline. Like the roving and robbing gravel- 
miner, he lives for the time being in affluence, and when 
his claim no longer “ pans out,” he too will strike out for 
new ground; he too will realize that nature forbids the 
harvesting where no sowing has taken place; and as he 
sees his very poverty in the vastness of his lands, he will 
be ready to make way for those destined to replace him. 
Looking to lands of older civilization, and knowing the 
present conditions here, we can predict with positiveness 
who those parties will be. One shall be a new home- 
seeker, who once again looks for the most promising 
spots, and will be satisfied to cultivate his small area 
with thoroughness with toil and tool, neither knowing 
firebrand nor powder. The other, the holder of the 
rough ground of the wide open ranges, will be the com- 
munity of interests represented in the government, local 
or federal, the very one that never should have been dis- 
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possessed of what nature decreed should develop and de- 
volve for the good of all. This shall be replanted. And 
then—once again—shall God’s sun and heaven’s rain fil- 
ter through leafy domes upon a blessed earth. 
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THE NOTABLE MOUNTAINEERING OF THE 
SIERRA CLUB IN 1903. 





By E. T. Parsons. 


After several days of preparation, the main party of 
Sierrans started for Mt. Whitney, leaving the camp by 
the Kern on July gth. Our trail led along the course 
of Volcano Creek, in which abound the golden trout 
found nowhere else in the world. That our progress 
might be a feature of the trip, we took it slowly, allowing 
three days for the forty miles to Whitney’s base. We 
camped at night in beautiful meadows and daily crossed 
ridges from which wide-spread views of the distant Si- 
erra delighted us. Each afternoon the anglers brought 
in great catches, and the second evening we had for 
dinner over six hundred trout. The third afternoon we 
reached Crabtree Meadows, where we camped on Whit- 
ney Creek in sight of the delectable mountain. 

Some started at midnight for the climb, but the main 
party set out at 4 A.M., after a good breakfast. The 
long line in single file strung along the trail, and repartee 
and badinage enlivened the tramp. The morning was 
invigoratingly cool, and as we progressed to higher ele- 
vations the coloring and detail of distant ranges, as well 
as the nearer lake, ridge, cliff, and crag, came out into 
distinct view until sunlight burst forth on the far 
Kaweahs and the Sawtooth group to the westward. 
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We passed the camp at the base of Whitney where 
Langley carried on his experiments and tackled the flank 
of the mountain. The ascent, while toilsome, was not 
dangerous nor difficult, and we made frequent short halts 
to enjoy the magnificent alpine scenery. By 8:45 we 
stood on the top of the highest mountain summit in the 
United States proper. The others kept coming up, until, 
numbering one hundred and three, it was the largest 
party ever assembled at one time on a California moun- 
tain-top. We looked out over the great valley to the 
eastward and the Inyo Range beyond, and plainly dis- 
tinguished Lone Pine and the meandering green lines of 
the river and irrigating systems nearly eleven thousand 
feet below us. To the southward we saw the end of the 
Sierra where it breaks off into foot-hills and the lower 
ridges; to the westward in the clear morning light the 
Kaweahs and the Sawtooth Range, serrated and snow- 
flecked. But it was to the northward the grandest view 
lay,—peak after peak and crag after crag, the highest 
Sierra in all their nobility and grandeur. Near, and per- 
haps most striking of all, was Mt. Williamson, its almost 
perpendicular side ridged and fluted in rich dark reds 
and browns, its summit dentated, and apparently defying 
all attempts at climbing. 

Seven of the advance party, however, under the guid- 
ance of the untiring mountaineer, Le Conte, had con- 
quered it after much toil and hardship. As we gazed 
at its forbidding mien one of us remarked, “ Well, day 
after to-morrow some of us will stand on that rugged 
peak,” only to be greeted with questioning smiles. 

But several of us had long determined that the ascent 
of Williamson was to be the feature of our summer, and 
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we were not to be discouraged. That evening a party 
of ten, including four women, were enrolled for the ex- 
pedition, and we arranged to leave the main party the 
next day on their return to the caiion of the Kern by the 
trail down Tyndall Creek. Here we left them, turning 
up-stream and following Tyndall Valley to the last tim- 
ber, where we camped on a bleak spot near a small 
meadow, affording food for our two mules. After a 
late luncheon, our guide, Gould, led the men to a lake 
over the ridge back of the camp, where we enjoyed an 
icy dip and returned to camp. We fortified ourselves that 
evening with a good meal, in view of the struggle sched- 
uled for the next day. 

Breakfasting in the dim light of the dawn, we started 
up Tyndall Valley to the eastward, and a more rugged 
forbidding region I’ve never seen. Immense boulders 
lay piled in heaps or scattered about among lesser rocks. 
There were five miles of this until we reached the moraine 
bordering the cirque to the eastward of Tyndall and 
lying at the base of our objective point. Here was con- 
fusion worse confounded. Broken, sharp-edged granite 
blocks of immense size heaped up in great masses, some 
balancing and moving or sliding at the least footfall, 
made our progress slow and trying. Beyond this and 
below in the hasin lay five beautiful sapphire and tur- 
quoise lakes, over one of which we crossed on the ice. 
Next over a snow-field, and we were at the western base 
of Williamson. We rested for a space and gazed at the 
work we had before us. The abrupt and frowning 
mountain-side was carved into chimney after chimney 
with rugged rock ridges between. There appeared no 


possible way up; and here the previous party spent five 
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hours trying slope after slope in wearing endeavor, un- 
til they finally found the only way, up which one of their 
number, E. B. Gould, was to guide us. 

Entering at the foot of one of these great chimneys, 
our way led upward for twenty-five hundred feet, at 
times over small snow-patches, again climbing with hands 
and feet on the rocks bordering the slope, at times—and 
here most guardedly—zigzagging across and back over 
the insecure, shifting floor of the chimney, where a step 
loosened masses of broken talus, and great rocks, started 
at a touch, went leaping and bounding to a resting-place 
at the base of the mountain. By careful dodging and 
extreme watchfulness we escaped all accident, and finally 
reached the saddle at the top of the chimney. This in- 
deed seemed the limit of our powers, and our guide 
waited while we scanned the towering cliff for a way 
up. Finally he showed us a broken crevice up its face, 
extending forty feet and ending on a small shelf. Two 
of the men preceded, and then one by one we followed,— 
toes, knees, hands, and elbows, all came into play. A 
rope was let down and looped slackly about the women, 
who climbed up, thus reassured, without a misstep, and 
without its aid, except the assurance of safety in case of 
a slip. From this standpoint we crawled through a hole 
under a large rock and out upon the final ridge. A last 
scramble up over great masses of broken granite brought 
us to the summit beside the two monuments, where we 
rested and enjoyed the outlook, incomparably grander 
than that from Whitney, because it includes a view of 
majestic Whitney itself, and also of the Sierra to the 
northward, which Williamson hides from the beholder on 
Whitney. 
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In the club register we found the names of the pre- 
vious party—Le Conte, Eells, Parker, Butler, Elston, 
Cosgrave, and Gould. We registered Misses McBride, 
Redington, Swett, and Bradford, and Messrs. Rodman, 
Gould, Eloesser, Haskell, Curtis, and Parsons. The 
four ladies of our party were the first women to make 
this ascent, except Miss Skinner * and Mrs. Bolton Coit 
Brown.f 

We arrived at the summit at 11 : 30, so that on account 
of the long and difficult return to camp our stay was ne- 
cessarily short. We lunched and drank from a novel foun- 
tain made by setting up a large flat slab of granite, sloping 
it toward the sun, and plastering over its warm surface 
snow, which melted at once and ran in streams from its 
lower edge. Then taking a final lingering view of the 
grand alpine outlook, we reluctantly started for the re- 
turn to base camp, which was uneventful and safely 
made by 6 o'clock. 

That night we treated ourselves to a good supper, 
and the sun was gilding the mountain-tops next morning 
before we stirred from our sleeping-bags. 

Retracing our steps to the Kern Cajion trail, we zig- 
zagged down its precipitous wall and lunched in a beauti- 
ful grove not far from Junction Meadow. Here we 
enjoyed a long siesta until the afternoon shadow crept 
well up the eastern wall of the caiion, when we repacked 
our mules and followed the trail down beneath tall trees, 
beside the beautiful river, gazing with surprised delight 
at the magnificent many-hued walls revealed in all their 
graceful beauty by the softened, diffused light of early 
evening. It would surely take the brush of a Keith or 


*Sierra CLus BULLETIN, Vol. I., p. gt. 
+ Sierra Civus BULLETIN, Vol. II., p. 26. 
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the pen of a Muir to paint or describe them adequately. 
Mile after mile they extended on each side of the caiion, 
painted delicate yellows, pinks, and greens, towering 
three thousand to four thousand feet above our trail, and 
broken only by the foaming lines of delicate, cascading 
rivulets falling to reach the Kern. 

After a delightful supper of freshly caught trout and 
a jolly evening about our small camp-fire, we slept that 
night on softest beds of needles beneath tall pines, and 
greatly did we felicitate ourselves on not missing the 
ascent of Williamson, the climax of the outing. 

An early morning tramp to Funston Meadows, our 
mules fording the Kern, and our pedestrians crossing on 
logs; a long midday rest beneath the trees; and another 
evening walk through flower-studded glades and past 
the towering faces of painted cliffs brilliantly beautiful ; 
then our Kern bridge, the soda spring, and home at 
Camp Olney, welcomed vociferously by our fellow moun- 
taineers. 

Parties homeward bound were now leaving at inter- 
vals, and so a few more days of fishing on lake and river, 
a few more dips in Lower Lake, a few more jolly camp- 
fires, for some of us a few days’ delightful sojourn in the 
Giant Forest, and we departed by various routes for 
home; there with invigorated zest to enjoy the usual 
walks of life until the voice of Nature again summons 
her devotees to the delights of an Alpine Outing. 
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ON THE TRAIL WITH THE SIERRA CLUB. 


By WILLIAM FREDERIC BADE. 





It is perhaps inevitable that this article should betray 
an Eastern man’s point of view; not, however, that of 
an indoors man, but of one who by choice and circum- 
stance has experienced much that is best in “ God’s out- 
of-doors ” in the East and the Middle West. A Califor- 
nian, rightly or wrongly, will think this but a humble 
preparation for what may be had in his own fair valleys 
among misty camps “of mountains pitched tumultuous- 
ly,” where “ far down the fragrant cafions sing the green 
and troubled waters.” Suffice it to say, in lieu of the 
proverbially odious, that the writer found himself too 
pleasurably engrossed by his new experiences to seek to 
enhance them by comparison. The fact that the Sierra 
Club stands for the preservation of “the forests and 
other natural features of the Sierra Nevada Mountains ” 
will always be its best recommendation with lovers of 
nature East or West. Both its fame and its aim, to- 
gether with the desire “to explore and enjoy,” induced 
the writer to seek connection with the Club, and on the 
evening of the 25th of June he found himself on the 
rails with an enthusiastic contingent of its membership 
bound for Visalia, the starting-point of the summer’s 
outing. Superlatives come unbidden to one who would 


attempt a description of the wonderfully varied cos- 
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tumes, the camp-fire comradeship, and the splendid 
pageant of scenes and events which thenceforward 
trailed its sylvan length through five weeks of matchless 
summer days. In the nature of the case, this article can- 
not aim to be even a measurably complete record of the 
outing, but must confine itself to the more salient features 
of a great complex of events and activities interpreted 
through the personal impressions of the writer. 

From an eagle’s outlook, on Friday morning, June 
26th, might have been seen a stretch of country-road, 
forty-five miles in length, winding across the comparative- 
ly level floor of the San Joaquin Valley from Visalia to 
the foot-hills of the Sierra Nevada and up through them, 
twenty miles more, to Mineral King; Broder and Hop- 
ping’s four- and six-horse stages, chased by clouds of 
dust, passing at regular intervals—the convoy of the ad- 
vance party of the Sierra Club and its outfit; billowy 
fields of golden grain seeking the horizon, and along the 
edges, drawn by processions of thirty or forty mules 
and horses, great combination machines that threw off 
sacks instead of sheaves; and in the purple distance still 
more purple spots that marked flourishing acres of citrus 
culture. In passing through them the cheering stage- 
occupants were gleefully pelted from the orchards with 
the golden fruit. The itinerary lunch at Three Rivers 
was made especially enjoyable through the generosity of 
the Visalia Board of Trade and Britten Brothers, who 
had there provided an abundance of delicious fruit and 
lemonade. 

The first night out from Visalia we camped in the 
foot-hills of the Sierra. My companion, a man with 
large knowledge of Californian wilderness ways, super- 
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intended the preparations for the bivouac. My five- 
pound eiderdown sleeping-bag was to receive its initia- 
tion. We did nothing very arduous or unscriptural when 
we took up our beds and carried them to a reasonably 
level spot on the edge of the river gorge. In a country 
where rains during a large part of the year are unknown 
the stars are better than a tent, and contact with the bare 
ground is more a question of comfort than of health. 
To get into our bags was the work of a few moments, 
and—a tired mountaineer needs no sedatives. But the 
extreme novelty of the situation, assisted by villainous 
unevennesses of the ground and by prowling mules, had 
the effect of keeping at least one “ tenderfoot” awake 
for some time. From the bottom of the gorge rose the 
sound of water plunging along the narrow, boulder- 
strewn channel of the Kaweah. Strange voices of bird 
or beast came floating down from the surrounding 
heights. Suddenly there was heard a stealthy tread. In- 
stinctively his hand felt for a weapon,—when he saw the 
prodigious ears of a mule silhouetted against the sky-line. 
A brief skirmish, and the intruder left. But about 2 
o’clock in the morning an inexcusable interrogatory snort 
suddenly broke into the dreams of two sleepers. There 
in the dim light, his nose almost in contact with their 
effects, stood a big mule on mischief bent. A stone 
launched unperceived caught him on the nose, and to his 
mulish wits it must have seemed that the pile of things 
he had so loudly interrogated had suddenly responded 
by biting him in the nose. He reared, almost falling on 
his back, and charged up the hill with a clatter that must 


have sent every coyote within a mile of us to cover. To 


add to his own as well as their excitement, he unwittingly 
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made directly for another group of sleepers on the hill- 
side. Awakened by the din, they saw this avalanche of 
terrified mule-flesh bearing down on them. There was 
no time to get out of the bags and no chance to run in 
them. Each one, bag and all, jumped up like a Jack-in- 
a-box. The sight of these apparitions springing from 
the ground not only was sufficient to deflect the disturber 
from his course but to send him a mile up the cafion, 
where he was lassoed later in the morning,—a sadder and 
a wiser mule. This was but a trifling incident, and scarce- 
ly worth the telling, except in so far as it was typical 
of those minor happenings that helped to give spice to 
the larger experiences. 

The next afternoon, after a ride full of interest along 
the East Fork of the Kaweah and through a sadly hacked 
sequoia basin at Atweil’s Mill, we had reached the ter- 
minus of the stage-road in the little village of Mineral 
King. The discovery of gold in the mountains above the 
town gave considerable importance to it during the 
seventies. Now, both in appearance and in population, 
it is but an echo of former days. Even the soaring eagle 
must strain his eyes to see the few houses that huddle 
along the East Fork. But there is reason to be thankful 
that the hand of man has not seriously marred the pris- 
tine beauty of this lovely alpine valley. Ages ago 
glaciers carved it out of solid granite. In winter 
avalanches cut wide paths down the precipitous slopes. 
In summer they are festooned with waterfalls. Far into 
July great snow-patches whiten the flanks of the warding 
mountains and water marvelous flower-beds below. 
Where trees have been able to maintain a footing against 
the pressure of winter snows extensive forests of moun- 
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tain pine shimmer through the haze. Four miles above 
us eastward, between Mt. Florence and Mt. Vandever, 
loomed the snowy pass of Farewell Gap. It is the gate- 
way to the southern Sierra. On the morrow at break of 
dawn we and our pack-animals, in single file, took the 
winding trail that leads to the saddle of the pass,—10,400 
feet above the level of the Pacific. Since the altitude of 
Mineral King is about 7,700, this involved a climb of 
nearly three thousand feet. All our days in the High 
Sierra were “ strung on sunbeam threads,” but this morn- 
ing of our ascent to Farewell Gap was first among peers, 
so beautiful that the most generous adjective would only 
belittle it. Sunday morning, too!—and we stood at the 
portals of one of the grandest natural cathedrals on the 
Pacific Slope. From the richly carved granite choir- 
galleries came the joyous music of many waters, and the 
deep organ-tones of full-throated waterfalls pealed forth 
ever and anon as we threaded its aisles on subsequent 
days. It was past midday when the last of our party 
of one hundred and ten reached the top of the pass, 
and every one felt that the ascent was an achievement, 
whatever else might be in store. Our pack-train, though 
composed mostly of sure-footed mules accustomed to 
mountain-climbing, had experienced some difficulty in 
getting over the snow-fields. By 9 o’clock the snow had 
softened, making the footing very insecure. One of the 
animals, overcome by exhaustion and the effects of the 
altitude, fell dead in his tracks. Once or twice unwary 
riders were thrown headlong from their plunging horses 
and had to be extricated from the snow-banks into which 
they dived head first. These as well as some other inci- 


dents of the ascent furnished a deal of good-natured 
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merriment. Occasional’ some floundering mule loosened 
from his pack a dunnag ‘ag which usually responded 
immediately to the pull of gravity. Then one or two 
packers would slide after it down the steep snowy slope, 
berating the situation with a volubility that would have 
amazed a steamboat captain. In the case of one or two 
of the party the effects of the altitude manifested them- 
selves in accelerated heart-action to such a degree that it 
was deemed wise for them to proceed only after long 
pauses. But finally all gained the top of the pass in 
safety. Ten thousand four hundred feet above the level 
of the Pacific! Treble the figure and you have not yet 
measured the altitude of the mountaineer’s feelings as he 
stands for the first time on the cornice of the great snow- 
wall that spans the mouth of Farewell Gap. Along the 
line of the descent, eastward, lay the valley of the Little 
Kern. A long white ribbon that hung on the steep 
mountain-side marked the path of the stream from its 
birthplace among the alpine snow-fields to its noisy career 
in the valley below. On the horizon to the northwest 
a mountain barrier lay thrown athwart the valley of 
Mineral King. Behind it gleamed snow-peaks, and a 
depression in the range, clad with misty pines, was 
Timber Gap, the crossing of the Giant Forest trail. Re- 
luctantly we turned our backs on this panorama and 
made a rapid descent into the valley. The proximity of 
some meadow large enough to provide fodder for the 
pack-animals usually determines the choice of a camping 
site. Bullion Flat was made to fill the requirements, 
although some thought it rattled. Ere the alpen-glow 
began to glorify the heights our Chinese cooks, under the 
direction of Mr. Miller, chief of the commissariat, had 
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made toothsome provision for ravenous appetites. Charles 
Lamb, with all his fulsome praise of “ roast pig,” knew 
nothing half so delicious as a camp-fire supper in the 
High Sierra after a day of strenuous mountaineering. 
If anything can bring completer satisfaction amid such 
conditions than good food and pure water, cooled by 
mountain snows and aerated in a thousand falls, it is the 
deathlike slumber that enfolds the tired mountaineer be- 
fore he is done wondering at the unearthly brilliance of 
the stars that watch over his bed on the blooming heath. 
Doubtless it was after his experience in the California 
mountains that Robert Louis Stevenson wrote “ Life is 
far better than people dream who fall asleep among the 
chimney-stacks and telegraph wires.” 

That night a brisk, cold northeaster, sweeping down 
on us from Mt. Vandever, tested the thermic qualities of 
blankets and sleeping-bags. Long ere the sun peered 
over the granite walls of our dormitory “ rosy-fingered 
Dawn ” found us merrily footing the new trail that leads 
to the top of the Great Western Divide. It was a stiff 
climb in places, and not without danger for those who 
were mounted. One popular lady of our party had a 
narrow escape when her horse slid off the trail. The 
crest of the ridge afforded a magnificent view. On the 
east side we caught a first glimpse of the deep pine-clad 
cafion of the Kern; on the west side, trending southward, 
another caijion crept away into the mellow haze. Through 
it were rolling the songful waters of the Little Kern, 
racing to round the southern end of the Western Divide 
and join the greater chorus of the Kern. To the north 
and east the air bristled with bare crags and snowy 
peaks—to most of us a wilderness of unexplored myste- 
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ries. The trail crosses the divide at a point known as 
Coyote Pass. Here a titanic art-gallery of Nature’s own 
making contains a varied assortment of fantastic sculp- 
tures. Sun, wind, frost, and rain have carved the coarse 
granite into chimerical forms that excite and haunt the 
imagination. Now began the descent into the cafion 
along the gorge of Coyote Creek. At lower and lower 
levels we doubled our zigzag trail on the steep cafion 
wall. Waterfalls hung among openings in the trees. 
Instead of the expected camp, every turn brought 
glimpses of greater depths and more feathery pine-tops. 
Indeed, the trees seemed the only evidence that we were 
not headed directly for the center of the earth. Early 
in the afternoon most of the party had reached the floor 
of the Kern River Cafion and the site of our permanent 
camp. Since leaving the art-gallery we had descended 
nearly a mile by vertical measurement, and still we were 
more than six thousand feet above sea-level. In honor 
of Mr. Warren Olney, one of the pioneers of the Sierra 
Club, our mountain home was named “Camp Olney.” 
An open stand of beautiful conifers, not least among them 
the stately sugar-pine, filtered the sunshine and softened 
the night. Coyote Creek, a cold, pure, alder-screened 
mountain stream, unfatigued by two wild leaps over 
cafion walls, raced through the middle of our camp and 
joined the brimming Kern a few hundred yards below. 
In the daytime it filled our cups with a beverage that 
put to shame the “ blushing goblet,” though “ filled with 
the nectar that Jupiter sips,” and at night, together with 
the Kern, it made the hours of slumber vocal with lulla- 
bies such as only Sierra waters know how to sing. For 
those who desired a little variation in their potations 
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there were numerous soda-springs of such varied flavor 
and mineral content that the soda-water experts of the 
camp soon held briefs for the exploitation and defense of 
favorite springs. Nor must we omit to mention, as a bit 
of gallantry on the part of Nature, the sudden breaking 
out one night of a new soda-spring in the women’s camp. 
Where not a drop of moisture was visible in the evening, 
the morning saw a rill of soda-water merrily trickling 
down the hill. Many other generosities of Nature that 
combined to approve the wisdom of those who selected 
the site of Camp Olney must go unmentioned for want 
of space. But who can forget the amphitheater where 
nightly the monster camp-fire blazed; where transfigured 
by the ruddy glow a great semicircle of expectant faces 
banked the darkness in the shadow of the pines; where 
Otto Wedemeyer sang of “Gypsy John” and many 
other winsome song-creations that peopled his wide reper- 
toire; where music seemed glad to come at the call of 
the Sherwood Quartette; where addresses, instructive 
and entertaining, on a wide variety of topics, were deliv- 
ered by Dr. G. K. Gilbert, of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
Professors Lawson and J. N. Le Conte, of the University 
of California, Prof. A. G. McAdie, of the Weather 
Bureau, the officers of the Club, and a number of others, 
both men and women, who contributed to these camp-fire 
entertainments. Sunday services were conducted by 
President J. K. McLean, of Pacific Theological Seminary, 
and by the Rev. S. C. Patterson. 

The common meals naturally became part of the social 
apparatus of the camp. The task of satisfying healthy 


appetites, though engrossing, left room for the discussion 


of the day’s adventures and the planning of new ones. 
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Neighboring points of interest invited excursions. Dr. 
J. K. McLean, whose large knowledge of the California 
mountains enables him to speak from a comparative point 
of view, thus describes the immediate environment : “ The 
place is deeply cafioned. Tower Rock, a granite group, 
rises just opposite the camp, two thousand feet perpen- 
dicularly out of the river. As Sentinel Rocks in Yosemite 
are backed by Sentinel Dome, so is Tower Rock by Kern 
Dome, two thousand feet higher than itself. This on one 
side: on the other stand ramparts less imposing, but still 
lofty, in a deep cleft of which Coyote Creek and nearby 
Laurel Creek vainly do their best to emulate Bridal Veil 
and Illilouette. . . . The place is a genuine—though, 
so far as the walls are concerned, reduced—Yosemite.” 
Upstream the grand cafion extended for sixteen miles. 
A mile or two below the camp were the Kern Lakes; 
the upper shows evidence of having been formed by a 
comparatively recent landslide which obstructed the 
course of the river. They were full of big lake trout and 
enormous shoals of despised suckers. Scarcely an even- 
ing passed when the gleam of a camp-fire and merry 
voices on the shore did not tell of fisherman’s luck brown- 
ing in the pan. The lava bridge and the falls of Volcano 
Creek, the fishing at Funston Meadows, the ten-thousand- 
foot outlook from Kern Dome, the falls of Coyote Creek, 
—these and many other opportunities for diversion were 
among the assets of our camp in the pinery. To it we 
returned after a day’s pilgrimage to some sylvan or 
riparian shrine, feeling that even weariness was a luxury. 
Who shall describe the splendor of those crystalline 
nights when, bedded on a fragrant carpet of pine-needles, 
we watched the full moon climb slowly over the battle- 
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ments of Tower Rock, with ever-changing play of 
opalescent light softening its hard, bold countenance into 
gentle though magnificent repose! Nor did moonless 
nights leave a slighter impression, for then the lesser 
lights, in lone possession of the sky, wheeled their blazing 
constellations among scintillating galaxies of thickly- 
strewn stars such as dwellers in the lowlands never see. 
New glories came with the morning, when the Steller 
jays, self-appointed alarm-clocks, called the sleepers to 
witness the first rosy shafts of the dawn striking the gray 
minarets of rock; to watch unseen hands weaving a 
tapestry of silver and gold down their scarred sides until, 
amid a rapid and elusive play of spectrum colors, irre- 
pressible waves of light poured over the eastern ramparts, 
sifted through the trembling pines, and started a new day 
of joyous life in the Kern Cafion. But one might as 
well try to paint the sun with charcoal as attempt to 
describe adequately the beauty and grandeur that filled 
those charmed Sierran days and nights. 

One of the motives of the Club’s officers in selecting 
the Kern Cafion for last summer’s outing was the desire 
to give mountain-climbers a chance to make the ascent 
of Mt. Whitney. The second party had arrived at the 
camp soon after the first, swelling its population to over 
two hundred. Many had ¢«-.ne expressly to join in the 
dash to “the top of the United States.” The distance 
from the camp to the mountain was about eighteen miles 
as the crow flies when he has not too much distracting 
business on the way. But a trail over the extremely 
corrugated surface of the Sierra Nevada easily doubles 
an air-line measurement, for it must follow the line of 


least resistance along the path of rivers, circumvent 
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mountains, follow the backs of ridges, hit meadows 
enough to keep life in the pack-animals, and not miss the 
fords and the gaps. Thus it was not surprising that the 
real distance to Mt. Whitney was placed somewhere be- 
tween thirty and forty miles. A pioneer party, composed 
of about forty persons under the leadership of Professor 
Le Conte, started on the 5th of July, making the ascent 
successfully, and by dint of forced marches returning 
to Camp Olney in six days. The main party, composed 
of one hundred and eight persons, started on the gth 
of July, and planned to make the trip in seven days. 
Most of the members of both parties were seasoned climb- 
ers, including a number of Mazamas from Portland. 
The approach to Mt. Whitney was made by the Volcano 
Creek trail and the return by the Kern River Cajon. 
The size of the party and the limited number of pack- 
animals available produced some unexpected complica- 
tions, with the result that some of us, without our sleep- 
ing-bags in a freezing temperature, cheerfully slept 
away part of the first night between a log and a fire. 
Onward and upward we went the next day, still following 
Volcano Creek, whose teeming population of famous 
golden trout was laid under tribute to our rods and appe- 
tites. Volumes might be written on what we saw this 
and the following day, as our path led over lava-beds, 
past an extinct crater where but recently Nature blew her 
volcanic forges, over closely matted rosettes of a rare 
and beautiful evening primrose (Cinothera sxylocarpa), 
over golden acres of Mimuli, through zone after zone 
of vegetation, over the sandy waste of the Siberian 
outpost, into the deeply carved cafion of Rock Creek, 
hard by the spire of Mt. Guyot, to the third night’s 
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camping-ground on Crabtree Meadows. To-morrow, 
Mt. Whitney! 

A quintet of adventurous spirits started soon after 
1 o'clock in the morning, hoping to reach the top by 
sunrise. Unfortunately the distance of the camp from 
the base involved loss of time in picking the trail where 
it led over streams and meadows. Silently we filed on 
through the night, the leaders changing places occasion- 
ally to take turns in picking the trail. Even at that early 
hour the titanic character of our surroundings was mani- 
fest ; the deep glaciated gorge, mountainous boulders, the 
dark depths of Guitar Lake, near where Professor Lang- 
ley made his famous investigation of the color of the 
sun, and on our left rose the majestic granite hulk of Mt. 
Whitney. On its shoulder sparkled the diadem of the 
Pleiades, displaying a dozen or more brilliants where 
ordinarily but six are dimly visible. Over all brooded 
a silence so profound that it seemed as if a bit of eternity 
had been slipped into the place of one of our noisy days. 
An easy climb brought us to the “ chimney,”—a rift in a 
five-hundred-foot precipice. This part of the climb called 
for caution and skill. To start a loose rock was to 
jeopardize the lives of climbers beneath. The “ chimney ” 
surmounted, there was a steady, but comparatively easy, 
climb of fifteen hundred feet to the summit. When we 
were halfway up the mountain-side the rising sun threw 
the shadow of Whitney westward over the cul-de-sac of 
a valley we had just left and bathed in rosy light the 
wilderness of snow-ribbed summits to the north and 
west. To convey an impression of the phenomenon is 
beyond the power of language. Far down at the ap- 
proach to the “chimney” the main party, under the 
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direction of Secretary Colby and Mr. Parsons, was dimly 
discernible as a wavering line. A few minutes after 7 
the quintet was at the top, and members of the main party 
kept arriving steadily until, about the middle of the fore- 
noon, all had safely conquered the mountain—one hun- 
dred and three persons. Considering the size of the party 
and the height of the mountain (14,522 ft.), July 12th 
deserves to be remembered in connection with one of the 
most remarkable achievements in the history of moun- 
taineering. Thanks to the clearness of the atmosphere, 
the view from the top, especially in the early morning, 
was several degrees beyond the reach of superlatives. It 
would burden my account too much to mention even the 
more prominent among the countless peaks that lifted 
their glittering crests to the north, south, and west. On 
the Nevada side the mountain fell off in sheer precipices, 
leading to depths so awful that it fairly made one’s head 
swim. Two miles beneath our feet lay Owen’s Lake, 
and a few miles north of it the little town of Lone Pine. 
Farther southeast, beyond the Panamint Range, lay the 
expanse of Death Valley, its floor two hundred and eighty 
feet below sea-level—the sink of the Armagosa River. 
Here the lowest and the highest places in the United 
States are within sight of each other. Many lingered 
for hours over this never-to-be-forgotten panorama. 
Some added to their record the Needles that form part 
of Whitney, and visited the glacial lakes at the base. 
Before nightfall all were back in camp. The next evening 
saw the party encamped at the head of the Kern Caiion, 
where under the shadow of Picket Guard the Kern- 
Kaweah and the East Fork of the Kern lash their foaming 
waters through precipitous gorges into the grand cajfion. 
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The departure of Mr. Parsons’s party to Mt. Williamson 
and a cut-off down the East Fork made by seven fisher- 
men, headed by Bernard Miller, were incidents of the day. 
The latter was a wild scramble in the interest of the 
commissariat, which was in need of replenishment. The 
result was rare spert and a trout dinner garnished with 
gentian meadows, pines, and waterfalls. The two follow- 
ing days were taken up with a leisurely and delightful 
march down the Kern Cafion to Camp Olney. One little 
party captained by Warren Olney, Jr., made an adventu- 
rous dash into the deep gorge of the Big Arroyo. The 
memories of all are hung with pictures of pine groves, 
flowery meadows, and lofty cafion-walls decorated here 
and there with wind-blown white streamers where the 
Kern’s tributaries leaped into space. After more beauti- 
ful days at Camp Olney, one morning found us again 
in Mineral King preparing to take the trail over Timber 
Gap. In weeks already filled with stupendous scenery 
and thrilling incident the march from Mineral King 
to the Giant Forest claims a unique place. In the opin- 
ion of many it was the exclamation-point in the summer’s 
outing. But the exigencies of space forbid detailed de- 
scription. Of all our itinerary camps, those at Redwood 
and Alta Meadows certainly were incomparably the best. 
At the former we slept between the plank-roots of 
mighty sequoias on the margin of a lily-starred meadow, 
at the latter on a lofty mountain shelf overlooking a 
wonderful configuration of mountains and valleys. Last 
of all came the Giant Forest, with its fragrant carpet of 
lupines, its tuneful streams, and the indescribable majesty 


of sequoia colonnades that seemed to pillar the skies. It 


was fitting that our summer in Arcady should end there 
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in Broder and Hopping’s delightful “Camp Sierra.” 
Imperceptibly the days sped, and still we lingered among 
these trees, many of which were saplings when the Pyra- 
mids were new. But far away, in teeming cities on the 
coast, duties were calling. One night, under the great 
trees they were pledged to protect, the Sierrans gathered 
once more around the last of many camp-fires to say 
reluctant good-bys. There ended the trail and our hardy 
pastimes in the Sierra Nevada. 
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THE COMPLETED LE CONTE MEMORIAL 
LODGE. 





By Wm. E. Co tsy, 


SECRETARY-TREASURER OF THE LE CONTE MEMORIAL COMMITTEE. 


As the accompanying illustrations will indicate, the 
Le Conte Memorial Lodge in Yosemite Valley has been 
completed, and the finishing touches were put on the 
building during the latter part of last September. The 
Club is now in possession of an exceedingly beautiful and 
appropriate structure, which will be used as the Club’s 
headquarters in Yosemite Valley during the sum- 
mer season of each year. A portion of the Club library, 
as well as maps and photographs, will be placed there, 
and a custodian will be in charge during May, June, and 
July, to give information to visitors concerning the Club 
and the surrounding mountain region. 

The foundation, walls, and chimney of this lodge are 
built of granite obtained in the vicinity. It is rough- 
hewn, and as much of the weathered surface as possible 
was placed so as to face the exterior. Broad granite 
steps lead to the heavy “Dutch” entrance door. The 
main reading-room is 36x25 feet, and in the further 
end is a huge granite fireplace surrounded by bookcases 
and window-seats. The interior roof-beams are left ex- 
posed, and are finished in the rough. A very unique 
table has been constructed for the reading-room ; a heavy 
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top, 9 x 5 feet, supported by two sections of the unbarked 
trunk of a large yellow pine. 

The location of the lodge in the valley is most pleas- 
ing from a scenic standpoint. It is almost immediately 
under the towering walls of Glacier Point, on a gentle 
slope that runs back to the base of the cliffs, and has a 
background setting of a grove of beautiful trees. From 
the entrance of the building a fine view of the Half (or 
Le Conte) Dome is obtained. 

Immediately after the death of Professor Joseph 
Le Conte in Yosemite Valley, the construction of a me- 
morial there in his honor suggested itself to his friends. 
A committee composed of Professor A. C. Lawson, 
Professor Wm. R. Dudley, Dr. Edward R. Taylor, Mr. 
Elliott McAllister, and Mr. Wm. E. Colby, was appointed 
by the Directors of the Club to accomplish this object. 
They decided that instead of a monument of conventional 
type it would be much more appropriate and more in 
keeping with the wishes of Professor Le Conte, were 
he there to express them, and also typical of his active 
and useful life, to eréct a lodge which would serve as a 
memorial and at the same time be of direct benefit to 
others. 

This committee at once undertook the raising of the 
amount estimated to be necessary to effect this plan. 
They laid the matter systematically before large groups 
ot the professor’s friends and asked them to aid by con- 
tributing to the five-thousand-dollar fund necessary. 
Many prominent San Francisco merchants, the student 
body, alumni, and faculty of the University of California, 
many of the faculty of Stanford, mining engineers, geolo- 
gists, Professor Le Conte’s relatives, many others among 
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his personal friends, and last, but not least, the members 
of the Sierra Club, contributed liberally. It is needless to 
say that by far the major portion of the fund came from 
Club members. In this manner the committee raised 
several thousand dollars, but there was still lacking sev- 
eral hundred dollars. The directors came to the rescue 
and levied what will probably be the only assessment ever 
placed upon members of the Club. This one-dollar assess- 
ment nearly completed the amount necessary, but there 
was still over two hundred dollars needed when Professor 
Le Conte’s widow generously provided for the deficiency. 
I quote from her letter, which is self-explanatory :— 
BerKe.ey, October 16th. 
Mr. McALLISTER, 

Dear Sir—I send through my son twenty-eight nuggets 

given to Dr. Le Conte on the occasion of his golden 
wedding, by several of his old pupils in South Africa. 
I know that they with me will feel that no better use 
could be made of them than contributing in aid of the 
Yosemite Sierra Club building. And I take this oc- 
casion of expressing through you to the members of the 
Sierra Club, and to any others interested, my sincere 
thanks for the loving thought which dedicated the build- 
ing to the memory of my husband. 


Yours truly, 
CAROLINE ELIZABETH LE ConrTE. 


The contract price for the building was $4,714.28 
Incidental expenses amounted to $77.14. Besides this, 
the Club paid over two hundred dollars in postage and 
for printing the numerous circulars sent out at various 
times. Every cent of this amount has been raised, so 
that the building has been completed without debt of any 
sort. The Club is certainly to be congratulated on the 


outcome, as the building will be a permanent headquarters, 
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under its care and control, and on account of its pictur- 
esqueness and unique character has already attracted 
great interest and has been praised in the highest terms 
by those who have seen it. 

John White, the architect, is deserving of the highest 
praise, and by donating his plans and time to the work 
has thereby become one of the largest contributors. 

The Yosemite Commissioners have been very kind in 
rendering assistance, and many others have aided mate- 
rially, to all of whom the Club is indebted. 

The Outing of 1904 will start from Yosemite Valley 
in order to give as many members as possible an oppor- 
tunity to visit the lodge on the occasion of its dedication. 
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COMMUNICATION FROM THE SECRETARY. 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE SIERRA CLUB: 

During the past three years the Club has nearly dou- 
bled its membership, which will number eight hundred 
before long. This remarkable increase has been mainly due 
to the annual Club Outings, the third having been taken 
last summer to the Kern Cafion and Mt. Whitney. Our 
members should not, however, lose sight of the fact that 
this feature of the Club’s life is but a minor part, and is 
merely a step toward the attainment of the worthy objects 
for which the Club was incorporated and the high ideals 
for which it stands. These Outings have unquestionably 
aided the Club in many ways besides merely increasing 
its membership. Because of such increase, they have ne- 
cessarily added to the finances, and thus enabled the Club 
to do more effective work through its publications and its 
headquarters in the Mills Building. They have also made 
the Club much more widely known and consequently ex- 
tended its sphere of influence. But the sentiment is be- 
coming too prevalent that the Club exists merely for the 
purpose of conducting these Outings, whereas it was or- 
ganized nearly ten years before the first Outing was taken. 
The preservation of the forests and the natural scenery of 
our mountains will always be our main work and reason 
for existence. We want these Outings to be enjoyed by 
our members, and we are glad that they attract members ; 
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but above all we want our members to be in hearty 
sympathy with the highest and most important work of 
the Club, and in order to strengthen the Club in such 
work they should remain members even if it becomes 
impossible for them to attend the Outings. 

The Club aided very materially in the establishment 
of our forest reserves, and exercises a powerful moral 
influence whenever any question arises affecting the wel- 
fare of the forests and natural scenery of the Sierra. 

Every member of the Club should read President 
Roosevelt’s address delivered at Stanford University last 
spring. A brief quotation is appropriate here :— 


“I want to-day, here in California, to make a special 
appeal to all of you, and to California as a whole, for 
work along a certain line—the line of preserving your 
great natural advantages alike from the standpoint of 
use and from the standpoint of beauty. . . . Here in 
California you have some of the great wonders of the 
world. You have a singularly beautiful landscape, sin- 
gularly beautiful and singularly majestic scenery, and 
it should certainly be your aim to try to preserve for 
those who are to come after you that beauty; to try to 
keep unmarred that majesty... . 

“There is nothing more practical in the end than 
the preservation of beauty, than the preservation of 
anything that appeals to the higher emotions of 
mankind. 

“California has for years, I am happy to say, taken 
a more sensible, a more intelligent interest in forest 
preservation than any other State. It early appointed 
a Forest Commission; later on some of the functions 
of that commission were replaced by the Sierra Club, 
a club which has done much on the Pacific Coast to 
perpetuate the spirit of the explorer and pioneer.” 


The Club is honored by this recognition, and should 
enter upon the work of the future with redoubled zeal. 


There is not the slightest question but that the Sierra 
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Club is destined to be one of the greatest clubs of its 
kind, for where else, in the civilized world at least, has 
a club such magnificent opportunities as are presented at 
our very door for the enjoyment and study of the moun- 
tains, with the majestic range of the Sierra stretching 
from one end of the state to the other, clothed with match- 
less forests, abounding in marvelous scenery, and crowned 
with the eternal snows? 
Very respectfully, 
Wma. E. Corsy, 
Secretary of the Sierra Club. 
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REPORT OF THE OUTING COMMITTEE. 


The Outing of 1903 to the Kern Cafion had the largest 
attendance of any Outing that the Club has undertaken. 
Over two hundred and ten persons made the trip to the 
Main Camp. This involved a journey of sixty-five miles 
by stage and nearly twenty miles on foot over a very dif- 
ficult trail which crossed two mountain-ridges at an alti- 
tude of between ten and eleven thousand feet. Thirty 
thousand pounds of personal baggage, provisions, and 
camp equipment were packed on animal-back over this 
same trail. 

A side-trip to the summit of Mt. Whitney (14,522 ft.) 
was made by two parties of forty and one hundred and 
three persons, respectively. One hundred and thirty-nine 
of this number reached the top of the highest mountain 
in the United States, certainly a circumstance to be 
chronicled in the annals of mountain-climbing. Seven- 
teen of the hardier mountaineers later climbed Mt. Wil- 
liamson which presented greater difficulties to the 
climber. 

It is fortunate that, though such a large party took so 
many side-trips over rough and mountainous country, no 


accident of a serious nature occurred to mar the success 


of the trip. 
We are indebted to the Mt. Whitney Club, the Visalia 
Board of Trade, and the Supervisors of Tulare County 
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for the very material aid rendered in preparing the way 
for the Club. 

After all disbursements, nearly a hundred dollars re- 
mained in the treasury, to be used to meet the preliminary 
expenses incident to the Outing of 1904. The announce- 
ment of this Outing will accompany this BULLETIN or 
will be sent on application. 

Ws. E. Corsy, Chairman. 
J. N. Le Conte, 
E. T. Parsons, 

Outing Committee. 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


Jn addition to longer articles suitable for the body of the magazine, the editor 
would be glad to receive brief memoranda of all noteworthy trips or explorations, 
together with brief comment and suggestion on any topics of general interest to 
the Club. Descriptive or narrative articles, or notes concerning the animais, 
birds, forests, trails, geology, botany, etc., of the mountains, will be acceptable. 

The office of the Sierra Club is at Room 16, Third Floor, Mills Building, 
San Francisco, where all the maps, photographs, and other records of the Club 
are kept. 

The Club would like to purchase additional copies of those numbers of the 
Srerra CLus BULLETIN which are noted on the back of the cover of this number 
as being out of print, and we hope any member having extra copies will send 
them to the Secretary. 


Owing to the fact that Mr. J. S. Hutchinson was unable to 
attend to the editing of this issue of the Srerra Cus BULLETIN, 
Mrs. J. N. Le Conte kindly consented to undertake the work. 
The Club is indebted to her for this issue, and to Mr. J. N. 
Le Conte and Mr. Wm. E. Colby, who assisted her. 


In the current number of Water and Forest, an excellent 
article by Mr. Marsden Mansen, on “Forest Protection and Ex- 
tension,” is most timely. The practical suggestions contained un- 
der the head of “Fire Protection,” and the novel suggestions 
as to silviculture and reafforestation will interest all members 
of the Sierra Club. 

Mr. Mansen has also kindly contributed to the Club library his 
recent work, entitled “The Evolution of Climates,” the objects of 
which are, to quote from the author, “to investigate and in- 
terpret the phenomena and principles of the evolution of 
climates.” Any one interested in this work will find it in the 
Club-room where it may be read. 


E1GHTH INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC CONGRESS. 

The following notice has been received from the Chairman of 
the International Geographic Congress :— 

“Pursuant to the action of the Seventh International Geo- 
graphic Congress, held in Berlin in 1899, the geographers and 
geographic societies of the United States are considering plans 
for the ensuing Congress, which is to convene in September, 
1904. It is proposed to have the principal scientific sessions 
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in Washington early in the month, and to have social sessions in 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Chicago, with a final 
session, in conjunction with the World’s Congress of Science 
and Arts, in St. Louis. It is provisionally planned also to pro- 
vide an excursion from St. Louis to Mexico, and thence to 
points of geographic interest in western United States and 
Canada. 

“A preliminary announcement is in press, and will shortly be 
issued to officers and members of geographic societies in all 
countries, and to geographers who may express interest in the 
Congress and its work. Details have been intrusted to a com- 
mittee of arrangements made up of representatives from geo- 
graphic societies in all parts of the United States. The officers 
of the committee are: Dr. W. J. McGee (Vice-President Nation- 
al Geographic Society), Chairman; Mr. John Joy Edson (Presi- 
dent Washington Loan and Trust Company), Treasurer; and 
Dr. J. H. McCormick, Secretary. The office of the committee 
is in Hubbard Memorial Hall, Washington, D. C., U. S. A, 
where communications may be addressed.” 


DESCRIPTION OF A LiGHT, Compact ARRANGEMENT OF BEDDING AND 
PersonaAL EFFECTS FOR A CAMPING-TRIP. 

I have been asked to describe the outfit which I use for pack- 
ing my bedding and personal effects when on a camping-trip 
where it is necessary to economize space and weight. My per- 
sonal baggage consists of two pieces,—one a roll of bedding, 
twenty-eight inches long, ten inches in diameter, weighing less 
than ten pounds; the other a canvas bag, twenty-eight inches 
long, fifteen inches wide when empty, and when full weighing 
even less than the bedding. 

The bedding consists of a large eiderdown quilt, on one 
side covered by a sheet of the lightest calico, of a color which 
will not crock; on the other by a sheet of light but firm tan- 
color canvas, both sheets merely basted on with strong thread. 
Along the edges and bottom of the canvas strong tapes are firmly 
sewed at intervals of a foot or less in opposite pairs, so that they 
can be tied together when it is desired to turn the quilt into a 
sleeping-bag. There is a great advantage in this on a warm 
night; for the heat becomes intolerable in a close bag; but in 
this can be alleviated by untying the tapes and allowing the 
cooling air to enter. Instead of tapes, large safety-pins might 
be used, but they are liable to be lost, while the tapes, if well 
sewed to the canvas, will last as long as the bag. Upon the 
return from the trip I always rip off the calico and have it 
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washed, remove the canvas, cover the quilt with cheese-cloth, 
and use it again on the bed. The bag when rolled for packing 
is protected by a canvas flap twenty-eight inches by nineteen, 
the longer dimension being sewed to the middle of the canvas 
at the top of the quilt. This flap is also fine for covering the 
head at night. Two or three long double tapes are sewed to the 
free edge of the flap. When it is desired to pack the bedding, the 
two long edges of the quilt are brought together along the middle 
of the quilt, then the folded quilt is rolled from the bottom up 
as tightly as possible, and the flap rolled around and tied by the 
tapes, one of each pair being turned in one direction and the 
vther in the opposite, so that they may be tied firmly together. 

The canvas bag for clothing and other necessaries is drawn 
together at the top by a double draw-string, so that it may be 
firmly closed. On the outside there are two flat pockets, made of 
a single piece of canvas, sewed several times on three sides and 
down the middle. They are covered by flaps which button 
to the pockets, each by two strong flat buttons. These pockets are 
very convenient for writing materials, handkerchiefs, ribbons, 
collars, and other little things which it is desirable to keep from 
the jumble within the bag. It is surprising how much can be 
packed into one of these bags, though not enough to do away with 
the necessity of washing the underclothing and blouses many 
times during an outing of a month. Both the roll of bedding and 
bag of clothing could easily be packed in a dunnage bag half the 
size of those used by the Sierra Club in the outing of 1903. In 
case of a trip without pack-animals, the roll of bedding could 
be made much lighter by ripping off the canvas and putting it and 
the necessities in the canvas bag; or the bedding could be kept 
covered with the canvas and the necessities could be packed in the 
roll of bedding. I shall be glad to show the outfit to any one 
who cares to see it. 

This is as good for a man as a woman, and the men with 
whom I have been camping have had a similar outfit. 

ALice Eastwoop. 


In the National Geographical Magazine for November we see 
that those indefatigable mountaineers, Dr. and Mrs. Workman, 
have spent another season in the Himalayas. After camping 
overnight at the great height of 19,355 feet, they made next day 
the highest ascents ever recorded. The party scaled a peak 
22,568 feet in elevation, and while Mrs. Workman and one guide 
remained on the summit, Dr. Workman and two others as- 
cended another mountain to the height of 23,394 feet. These 
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achievements entitle them to the world record for high ascents. 
Their general explorations of these lofty ranges, being carried 
on scientifically, are therefore of great value. 


The Club library is in receipt of “True Tales of Mountain 
Adventure,” by Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond,donated by Harrington 
Putnam, New York. The book is very attractively bound and 
printed, and the illustrations are very convincing. The author 
states that she has gathered data and quoted extensively from 
well-known Alpine climbers, chief among whom is Mr. Edward 
Whymper, to whom the book is dedicated. Nevertheless, 
being a good mountaineer herself, and long familiar with the 
scenes and conditions she depicts, her accounts are very readable, 
and many little details of mountaineering in the Alps are given 
for the benefit of those who have never climbed. Her excuse for 
repeating so many of the fatal accidents which occur there is 
found in the warning they may convey, but the reader will also 
confess to a creepy fascination produced by the recital of such 
horrors. 


Tue Watney Creek GorcE. 


In my paper on the Mount Whitney Creek and the Poison 
Meadow Trail, published in the BuLietin of the Sierra Club for 
February, 1902, the claim was made that Mr. Hopping and 
myself were the first to make the passage of the Whitney Gorge 
by mule-train. We examined both sides of the gorge very care- 
fully in the summer of 1900, and were satisfied that no one 
had preceded us; least of all could we concede the existence of 
a trail from Mount Whitney to the bed of the Kern Cafion 
through the Whitney Gorge. Nevertheless a trail is marked 
for the route described on the map accompanying Lieutenant 
Clark's report to the Department of the Interior as Superintend- 
ent of the Sequoia National Park for the year 1899. The in- 
sertion of this trail, however, was an error, and it is a pleasure 
to me to quote from a letter which [ received from him not 
so long since. The paragraphs quoted, however, have an interest 
outside of the point at issue. 


In making a little sketch for the Department of the 
Interior in 1899, I took the liberty to transfer the name 
“Whitney” to a stream formerly known as Crabtree 
Creek and I gave the name ‘Volcano’ to the old Whit- 
ney Creek. Some Sierra travelers were calling this 
latter stream Golden Trout Creek, but as a number of 
nearby creeks have been stocked with this species of 
trout I thought the stream should derive its name from 
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the striking volcanic formation along its course. These 
changes in names seemed to me thoroughly rational, 
and | hope, in noting them upon my map, I have not 
trespassed upon any traditions of the Sierra admirers. 

I wish also to say a word about the trail traced 
along the north bank of Whitney Creek from Crab- 
tree Meadows to the Kern, especially as you speak of 
attempting that passage. In making the map to accom- 
pany my report I endeavored to personally travel over 
the trails indicated. Now in making my trip to Mt. 
Whitney in 1899 I went out on Volcano Creek to Mo- 
nache Meadows in order to climb some of the extinct 
volcanoes and also for a day’s fishing along that stream. 
From Monache I sent my pack-train and men up the usu- 
ally traveled trail via Cooper Meadows and the Sand 
Flats to Crabtree Meadows. In company with Dr. 
Frederick Pearl and one man, I retraced our steps to the 
Kern and then up that cafion, hoping to be able to get out 
at Whitney Creek, and so join our main party at the 
Crabtree Meadows. As a matter of fact the outlook 
from the point where Whitney Creek joins the Kern 
discouraged us, and we moved farther up the cafion and 
gained the eastern plateau across the stone-fields north 
of the East Fork, as indicated on the map, and thence 
down to our pack-train at Crabtree. At the Crabtree 
Meadows I found a trail leading west along Whitney 
Creek, and I sent a corporal to follow it down and as- 
certain if it really reached the Kern. He reported that 
it was a blind trail ending about one mile down the 
stream in some meadowland, and was apparently only 
used to gain better grazing for the stock. The govern- 
ment engraver at Washington completed the trail down 
to the Kern, and as I did not read the proof, the report 
and map were issued before I knew of the mistake. So 
far as I knew at that time, there was no practicable trail 
from Crabtree down Whitney Creek to the Kern. 

The Sierra country is very dear to me and I hope that 
some time I may have the pleasure of joining one of the 
Sierra Club outings. I am one of the enthusiastic 
though necessarily silent members of the Club. 

Very respectfully, 
Henry B. CLark, 
First Lt. Arty. Corps. 


GRAND RAPips, MICH., May 25, 1093. 


As our Sierra members know, new and fine trails are being 
everywhere opened by the forest-ranger. If his coming lessens 
in some ways the possibilities of adventure, the forest reserve 
policy is nevertheless on the whole a boon to Sierra enthusi- 
asts, and as for the industrial welfare of California there can 
be, of course, but one opinion by thoughtful people as to its 
wisdom. 


BERKELEY, CAL., November 1, 1903. Wuuis L. JEPSON. 
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The Club is indebted to Dr. G. K. Gilbert, of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, for an album of fine photographs illustrat- 
ing geological phenomena of the Kern River and Tuolumne 
Meadow region. He has also kindly donated several pho- 
tographs of Sierra glaciers, to form a nucleus for a collection 
of such photographs to be made by the Club. Both these sets 
may be seen at the Club rooms. 


Mr. Geo. Fiske, the renowned photographer of Yosemite, 
has kindly presented the Club with a fine set of photographs 
of the Le Conte Lodge. 


Mr. Geo. P. Tallant, one of our members who is at present 
in Europe, has generously sent the Club, from Switzerland, 
an Alpine ice-ax and a pair of snow-shoes, besides other 
articles of interest. 


We acknowledge the receipt, with the author’s compli- 
ments, of “Forest Trees and Forest Scenery,” by G. Fred- 
erick Schwarz. Unfortunately this attractive-looking vol- 
ume comes too late for further mention in this issue. 
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FORESTRY NOTES. 





EpITED BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM R. DUDLEY. 


The most notable discussion of the present 
year is over the repeal of the Desert Land Act, 
the commutation clause of the Homestead Act, 
and the Timber and Stone Act. The central 
idea of these and similar acts relating to the Government land 
sales has been the one of the Homestead Law, that of helping the 
home-builder. Our citizens, both native and adopted, have ob- 
tained, at easy terms under these laws, small tracts of public land 
sufficient for their support, and the prosperity of the country 
has been built on the prosperity of small, independent homes, 
established by the hundred thousand among the common people 
in this way. The laws were framed however to encourage the 
settler rather than to bar out the speculator. They were framed 
also when good land was plenty and speculation in wild land 
could not therefore be very profitable. At present, however, in 
the language of the late message of President Roosevelt,— 


REPEAL THREE 
DANGEROUS 
Laws. 


“The character and uses of the remaining public lands 
differ widely from those of the public lands which Con- 
gress had especially in view when these laws were passed. 
The rapidly increasing rate of the disposal of public 
lands is not followed by a corresponding increase in 
home building. There is a tendency to mass in large 
holdings public lands, especially timber and grazing 
lands, and therefore to retard settlement.” 
This has been done by skillfully evading the intent of the laws. 
Under the Desert Land Law, for instance, a man may acquire 
three hundred and twenty acres of irrigable land. If there are 
four in his family, they may acquire two entire sections. The 
law does not require he shall live on this land, but obliges him 
to take his oath that he is taking steps to irrigate it, when he can 
get title to it at an early date at $1.25 per acre. It is easy to see 
that these people may act as the agents of those who wish to 
acquire large holdings for grazing or speculative purposes, 
and sell to such monopolies their easily acquired land. 

It will be seen that this law working in this way may seri- 
ously interfere with the operations of the National Irrigation Law 
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of June 13, 1902, in which it is contemplated that the Govern- 
ment will establish in arid regions reservoirs for the use of the 
small landholder by controlling all the neighboring irrigable land 
until the reservoir is completed, when it will sell to permanent 
occupants only small tracts from forty to one hundred and sixty 
acres on the homestead plan. 

President Roosevelt in his last two messages has urged the 
repeal of the three laws or clauses of laws named above, and has 
been consistently supported by the Secretary of the Interior and 
the heads of the bureaus most concerned in these questions. It 
was the subject of the chief debate at the Irrigation Congress at 
Ogden in September, and a resolution has been introduced into 
Congress providing for inquiry into the operation of our land 
laws. The matter will eventually be set right. When a ques- 
tion concerning the welfare of the people and the nation becomes 
the subject of warm and thorough discussion, with men of the 
Roosevelt type on one side and the land speculators and land 
barons on the other, it is in a fair way for an early and just set- 
tlement. 

We have referred in both numbers for 1903, to the activity of 
land speculators in their favorite field of fraudulent use of the 
land laws. The Department of the Interior, after collecting a 
mass of evidence in this direction, has made a number of arrests; 
probably more will follow. The arrest causing the greatest com- 
ment is that of John A. Benson, of San Francisco, once a Gov- 
ernment “surveyor,’ when he made the notorious “Benson sur- 
veys,” all of which have been or should be resurveyed on account 
of glaring inaccuracies. His present arrest is, however, based 
on accusations of fraudulent use of the land laws in his extensive 
real-estate dealings. Whether he can be proven guilty or not, 
his case deserves the most careful and thorough investigation 
on the part of the Interior Department. His former well- 
known good understanding with prominent newspapers in the 
West is still manifest in their allusions to the persecutions 
he is suffering. 


2 This valuable training-school was discontinued 
Tue New York 

on June 17th, by a vote of the Trustees of 

STATE COLLEGE “dee 
sli Cornell University, under whose control the 
oO Se. College of Forestry was placed. This action 
was based on the veto of the annual appropriation from the 
New York Legislature, by Governor Odell during the preceding 
May. The Governor based his veto on the report of a legislative 
committee, adverse to the management of the forestry school 
lands belonging to the State in the Adirondacks, and the legisla- 
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tive committee in turn were influenced by the personal and some- 
what sentimental objection of wealthy owners of large tracts 
of timber-land adjacent to the State forest to Dr. Fernow’s 
method of cutting the timber in the college forest. We doubt 
if these wealthy Manhattan proprietors of Adirondack deer-for- 
ests are capable of criticising a forester’s working plans, or that 
these plans would involve any real injury to the water-supply of 
the region; but Director Fernow encountered too powerful 
neighbors, probably ignorant of the very objects of forestry, 
and the result is a serious check to forestry education in America. 
Seventy undergraduates in forestry were obliged to abandon 
their work at Cornell, and a prosperous school, for whose 
work and training a nation has pressing need, is destroyed. 
California should have a cordial sympathy for Dr. Fernow who 
said at a critical moment some effective words in favor of our 
California Redwood Park which had more weight with thought- 
ful men than is generally known. We especially commend to 
readers of the Bulletin Dr. Fernow’s statistical article on the 
“Timber Supply in the United States,” in the Forestry Quarterly 
during the past year. The latter journal is not to be discontinued 
with the State college, but will be regularly published, with its 
headquarters at Ithaca, N. Y., as formerly. 


Early in the present session of Congress 
Representative Mondell introduced a bill 
providing for the transfer of the adminis- 
tration of the forest reserves from the General Land Office to 
the Bureau of Forestry in the Department of Agriculture. The 
interest of the Sierra Club in this matter is well known. We 
believe it means such economy and improved efficiency that it 
would solve most of our difficulties upon the reserves in Cali- 
fornia, and obviate most of the dangers connected with the 
forest reserve policy, and there are dangers if the latter are 
not made useful to the public. There is little to add to former 
arguments except to urge California members of Congress to 
amend this resolution, if it seems likely to fail in committee, 
by proposing that the California Reserves—a large proportion 
of the entire amount—be turned over to the Bureau of For- 
estry. There would be no opposition in this State, and the 
interest of California would be better subserved if the Bureau, 
with its limited number of trained men, had only 9,000,000 
acres, or a possible 15,000,000, to provide working-plans for 
instead of the entire 70,000,000 acres, the amount in all the 
forest reserves of the country at the present time. The 
Bureau of Forestry has made good its promise of putting a 
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considerable number of men in the field of forest work in 
California during the past summer, working along the lines 
indicated in the June Butietin. Mr. Pinchot himself spent 
some weeks here in August and September, giving a number 
of important addresses. On the evening of August 31st 
some of the members of the Sierra Club and the University 
Club gave a banquet in his honor, at which President 
Wheeler, President Jordan, Mr. Pinchot, Mr. Wm. H. Mills, 
and others spoke. 


On September 14th a meeting important in the 
annals of future San Francisco was held on 
the grounds of the Tamalpais Country Club. 
The master spirit was William Kent, of Mill Valley. The object 
was the establishment of a public park on Mt. Tamalpais. It 
was a representative meeting, many men and women of wealth 
and public spirit, and no professional orators, were present. 
Working committees have since been appointed on which the 
Sierra Club is largely represented. The park must be estab- 
lished through purchase and private gift, as there is no public 
land on the mountain. Already Mrs. Emma Shafter Howard 
and her son, Shafter Howard, have signified their desire to 
give their interest in the large Shafter property on the mountain 
to this public park if the project is carried out. It is proposed 
that the park be under national control. 

On November 17th, Mr. Gillett of California introduced a 
bill providing for the purchase by Congress of the two Calaveras 
groves of Sequoia gigantea, with a view to making a national 
park thereof. An extraordinary interest has been created in this 
movement by the Outdoor Art League and the members of the 
California Club, not only among the women’s clubs of America, 
but among public men all over the United States. The women 
of California are right; the nation should purchase these 
groves,—not at an extraordinary price, but at a fair valuation, 
and the nation should control this property. We wish it could 
control all the forest park property in the Sierras, thus insuring 
uniform treatment and care. 

Efforts are being made to induce the Government to set 
aside the “ Pinnacles” and a tract adjoining, in San Benito, for 
a permanent reservation, on the ground of the beauty, pic- 
turesqueness, and variety of color of these masses of sand- 
stone. It is an attractive, indeed wonderful, piece of natural 
scenery and should be carefully treated for its future use as a 
public resort. It is all on Government land and hence would 
not call for Congressional purchase. 
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